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I 

THE GROANING CLOCK 
Part I 

Mother looked at it doubtfully. "It" was the 
aged clock which had come with the rest of the 
antique furniture and odds and ends — some of them 
very valuable and beautiful — from great-grandfather's 
house in the country — when it was all dismantled 
and emptied, in preparation for letting. 

" I remember it so well," she said. " I remember 
it all my life. Grandfather used to say there were 
no clocks like it nowadays. It scarcely lost or 
gained a minute in a year. But then he wound it 
up so regularly — ten turns of the key every night." 

" Ten turns," repeated Louis. " Ten / Why, that's 
more than a Bee clock needs — and this is such a big 
one. There's room for far more wheels and things 
inside, so it should go on longer, shoiddn't it ?" 

"Old-fashioned clocks are made dififerently," his 
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mother replied. " I cannot explain how, but I know 
it is so. If this one were ever allowed to run down, 
I remember grandfather said it would take several 
minutes to wind it up — I forget how many turns he 
said it would take — ^forty or fifty at least." 

" And didn't he ever let it stop, just to see ? " 
Eosamond enquired. 

"Not that I know of,** said mother. "He was 
the most careful and methodical person possible, and 
even now it has not run down, you see. Daddy 
found it still going when he and I went to look over 
things, and the old servants said they would not let 
it stop for anything. It must be splendidly made to 
have stood the packing and moving and jolting." 

But still she looked at it doubtfully, with her 
head a little on one side. 

" I'm sorry about it," she said, as if speaking to 
herself, " but I'm afraid I can't keep it in my room. 
To-night I really must sleep properly — two bad 
nights are quite enough." 

The children looked up at her and saw that she 
did seem very tired. 

"Oh," they exclaimed together, "did the clock 
keep you awake, mother ? Is that why you've got 
a headache ? " 
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"Yes," she said, "you can hear that it ticks 
loudly for a clock of its size — and in the night it 
seems still louder, and the first night it seemed to 
grunt and groan in a very odd way. Keally as if it 
was asking for something. And yesterday morning, 
when I wound it up, I found it had very nearly run 
down." 

" P*raps it ivas asking to be wound up," said Louis 
gravely. 

Mother smiled. The same fancy had struck her 
herself. 

" Did it groan last night ? " said Kosamond, 

"No, I must allow that it did not," was the 
reply. "It only ticked very triumphantly — too 
triumphantly for me. It almost drowned my own 
tiny timepiece, which never disturbs me. Still I 
should have liked to keep it in my room for old 
sake's sake." 

Louis and Bosamond looked at each other. 

They were not twins, but near of an age, and with 
being so much together, they often seemed to know 
each other's thoughts without speaking. 

" Mother," they exclaimed, " mayn't we have it ? 
It could stand in the day-nursery between our rooms, 
and it wouldn't keep vs awake." 
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" I don't think anything would keep me awake," 
Louis added. 

"Nor me," Rosamond agreed. "Besides, it 
wouldn't be as near us as it is to you, mother." 

Mother considered. 

" Would you really like it ? " she said. " It isn't 
a very pretty clock." 

"But we like it because of its oldness," the 
children replied ; " and," Eosamond added, " I tliink 
that queer little brown face that peeps up at the 
top of the ornamenting is so funny. It's like a 
goblin." 

*' A face ? " her mother repeated ; " there is no face, 
dear. What you see is only a kind of scroll-work 
painted or enamelled in brown round the edge of 
the dial" 

Eosamond's eyes gazed up to where her mother 
pointed, and then clouded over a little in 
bewilderment. 

"No," she agreed. "I don't see it now, but I 
quite thought I did. I've seen it two or three times 
since you've had the clock on your mantelpiece, 
mother. Haven't you, Louis ? " 

Louis shook his head. 

" I've not noticed it," he replied. Then a bright 
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idea struck him. "Can it p'raps only come at 
certain times, mother ? Like the moon face on the 
high standing-up clock in the hall ? It turns round, 
you know, behind the dial somehow." 

Mother examined the clock more closely. 

"Possibly," she said, "but I hardly think so. 
That sort of wreath of ornamental work seems to 
be actually on the dial. But I cannot be quite sure 
unless the glass was off, and the dial taken out of 
the frame. The glass, you see, only opens close 
round the circle of the figures. But we must settle 
about it Are you sure you would like it in the 
nursery?" 

"Quite, quite sure," they both replied. "The 
old one on the wall never goes at all now, and," 
Eosamond went on, " our watches are no good." 

" I am not surprised at that," said their mother. 
" Poor watches, they could many a sad tale unfold 
if they could speak I How often have they had a 
cold bath, how many times have they all but been 
thrown into the fire, fallen over the staircase, spent 
the night in the garden ? And how often, or rather 
how seldom have they been wound up regularly for 
two days together ?" 

The children's faces grew rather pink. 
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"We have spent lots of pocket money in having 
them mended," they murmured. 

"I know you have. More's the pity, for them 
and for you," said mother. " But, dears, listen to 
me. You know you are both very, very careless, 
and thoughtless, and untidy. You certainly don't 
take after your great-grandfather ! But I do believe 
you want to improve and to please me in what seem 
little ways as well as in great important things. 
Now, if I give you this old clock, do you think it 
would help you to be more thoughtful — more 
punctual, to begin with ? " 

" I am certain it would," said Sosamond. " You 
see it would be always there to remind us — with its 
loud tick-tick." 

Louis answered more slowly. 

"Should we have to wind it up, mother?" he 
enquired. "That's what I'm most afraid of. For- 
getting it, I mean." 

" I am glad for you to feel afraid of it," said his 
mother. " It makes it aU the more likely that you 
would remember. Yes — ^you must wind it up every 
day — ^ten turns; you must never trust to its not 
running down, though it probably would go on for 
some days — ^how many or how few it is impossible 
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to say, as it never has happened since it came into 
my grandfather's possession." 

The children looked almost awe-struck 

"What would happen if it did?" they asked in 
a lower voice. 

" That I cannot in the least say/' answered their 
mother. "Perhaps Kosamond's mysterious brown 
face is a goblin who would sprite the clock away 
for good and all. Perhaps he would jump out and 
carry you both oflf to fairyland or goblinland or 
wherever he comes from, to teach you to be more 
thoughtful! However that may be, I strongly 
advise you to run no risk. What do you say ? Will 
you take the responsibility ? " 

She smiled as she spoke, and the children knew 
she had been joking. But yet — it was rather 
strange and solenm. To think that the old clock 
had never stopped ; not once in all those long years, 
made up of months and weeks and days and hours 
and minutes — not once had its tick-tack, tick-tack 
failed for a second. As Rosamond gazed up at it, 
it almost made her feel giddy. 

" If we forget to wind it up," she said afterwards 
to Louis, "I can't help fancying great-grandfather 
would know, and be very sorry." 
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But in spite of these serious feelings and reflec- 
tions she did not for a moment hesitate to join her 
brother in an eager "Yes, oh yes. We do really 
and truly want to have it, and to take care of it 
ourselves." 

So the ugly old timepiece — ^for I am afraid I 
cannot say it was pretty, though every part of it 
was of the best possible workmanship — ^was duly 
installed on the nursery mantelpiece, where it 
seemed to feel quite at home, and ticked away as 
evenly and clearly as if it had stood there all 
its life. 

The children had a long consultation as to what 
time of day to fix for winding it up, and at last 
they decided that first thing in the morning, jtost 
after breakfast, would be the best. 

"We shan't be sleepy then," said Rosamond, 
" and we might take turns, as we do about putting 
out the lesson books while Frida is taking away the 
cups and things/' 

Louis considered. He was slower than Bosamond, 
and, to look at him, you would have imagined that 
he must be extremely thoughtful and carefuL Not 
a bit of it. His forgets, his losings, his breakings, 
his tearings — ^in a word, the hundred and one tire- 
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soraenesses which a little care and attention would 
cure ; the " trifling,** as they are called, bad habits 
or want of good ones, which are at the root of half 
the worries of life ; of all these, his share was quite 
as great as his sister's. For he was always dreaming, 
though exactly about what, he would have found it 
difficult to tell. 

"Well, yes. All right, if you like," he said at 
last. " But what about Sundays and holidays ? " 

" They'll be turns too," said Kosamond. " Separate 
turns. Nothing to do with lesson days. It'll be a 
little puzzling to remember. I'll make a sort of 
Calendar for it. That'll be a good thing. It'll help 
us to remember the other turns too. We'll begin 
the regular ones to-morrow morning." 

"That'll be me," said Louis. "It's me for the 
books to-day, isn't it, Frida ? " 

" I tink so," Frida replied, for I am afraid a good 
deal of broken English replaced the German she 
was supposed always to talk to the children. " But 
what will you do for not to fire yourself. Miss Rosa, 
in the winter ? " for she was a careful girl 

"Oh, I can quite reach over," said Rosamond. 
"The guard is high and the mantelpiece is rather 
low. And it's not winter now, anyway." 
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"Besides," said Louis, after one of his usual 
pauses, " when there are fires we might change, and 
give up turns. I might always do the clock and 
you the books, Eosamond." 

" Indeed you shall do nothing of the sort," cried 
Rosamond very sharply. " What an idea ! And how 
about Sundays and holidays ? Of course we must 
keep to turns.*' 

" You're sure to get tired of it after a bit ; you're 
so changeable. All girls are," replied Louis; "and 
even if you don't tire of it, you're pretty certain to 
forget, and Tm not going to remind you." 

"Wait till you're asked," snapped Rosamond, 
"and as for ' reminding ' — ^people who live in glass 
houses shouldn't throw stones. Who would have 
remembered to get stamps for Daddy only yesterday 
morning if somebody — a silly, changeable girl ! " with 
cutting sarcasm, " hadn't re " 

" Bitte, bitte," interrupted Frida, who was of the 
placid and peacemaking order, " no strifing, please. 
Miss Bosa. Dear, dear — ^how loud that hour do 
tick ! Not much fear it will be forgetted." 

" * That ?u>ur: What do you mean, Frida ? Oh, 
of course, she's thinking of ' Uhr.' You should say 
* clock.' Yes, it does seem very loud sometimes, and 
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then it gets softer again. Have you noticed it, 
Louey?" 

They were friendly again by this time and stood 
silent, listening. 

" It's quite gentle now, isn't it ? " Rosamond re- 
marked. ** I wonder if loud speaking makes it tick 
louder." Her own tone was ahnost a whisper. 

" That would be good," said Frida, and now she 
spoke in German. "It is not right of me to let 
you talk so much English," she went on. "The 
clock makes me remember, for there was one at my 
home that my mother used to say could hear if we 
were not good, and we were really afraid of it." 

" Was it a magic clock ? " exclaimed the children 
eagerly. Frida shook her head. 

" That I cannot say. But it was a good magic 
for tis, and " 

Here Eosamond interrupted with a little cry. 

" Louey," she said, " I saw the browny face again. 
I really did. Just for the tick of a moment, and 
then it was gone. Wouldn't it be lovely if ours was 
a fairy clock ? Except that we'd have to be dread- 
fully particular about all sorts of ' being good '-nesses ! 
In all the real old fairy stories, you know, t?u>se 
kinds can be horrid, if children vex them." 
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"Quite true," agreed Frida sagaciously. "The 
house fairies always punish untidy, careless children, 
and worse still are they to cross or disobedient ones. 
We used to tremble sometimes, I know, at night, if 
we knew we had been naughty. And sometimes we 
stayed at grandmother's house, which was near a 
wood — and woods and forests are great places for 
fairies of many kinds/' 

"Oh Frida, how interesting!" exclaimed both 
Louis and Rosamond. "Did you ever see any? 
Did they ever punish you ? Do tell us some stories 
about them." 

"Some day perhaps," Frida replied, "but not 
now. I must get on with my work, and so must 
you, my dears. The books are not put out, and Miss 
Pierce will be here immediately. It would not do 
to displease the clock fairy the very first morning," 
she added, with a smile. 

The warning was a wise one, for the children were 
so excited about their new possession that without 
it they might have been late for their governess and 
inattentive at lessons, though as a rule it was not 
with regard to these that their carelessness and 
thoughtlessness were the worst. For they were 
quick and intelligent and, in spite of Louis's dreami- 
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ness and Eosamond's restless fickleness, lessons 
really attracted them and kept their attention 
pretty fairly. Nor were they tempted to descant on 
the old clock and its mysteries to their governess, 
who, though an excellent teacher in her own line, 
would not have had much sympathy with " fancies 
and fantasies," as she dubbed most things that she 
was not herself interested in. 

So lessons went quite as well as, or even better 
than usual that morning. There were none but good 
marks to be entered in the little books marked 
"Louis" and "Rosamond," which were shown to 
Daddy every Saturday, and, as Miss Pierce drew on 
her gloves, she remarked in her " amiablest " voice, 
as Bosamond called it : 

" You have done very well indeed to-day, and I 
am very pleased. By the bye, is that a new clock 
you have got ? No, I see it is a very old one. What 
a pleasant tick it has ! " 

And indeed just then it did sound very soft as 
well as clear. 

** Yes," the children agreed. " Mother's given it 
to us 'cos she's got one already in her room, and 
she said it sounded so loud at night it kept her 
awake." 
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" I don't think it sounds very loud," said Miss 
Pierce. 

" / think it likes better to be in the nursery than 
in mother's room/* said Rosamond. "P'raps it 
doesn't like to be where there's one already." 

*' My dear child, what a funny idea ! " said the 
governess. But as she was pleased with her pupils 
she smiled as she said it. "Clocks are only 
machines," she went on. " They haven't feelings and 
thoughts like human beings." 

" N — no," said Louis. 

" I am a&aid," said Miss Pierce to herself as she 
walked home under the shade of her substantial 
parasol — " I am afraid, though she is a nice girl, 
that Frida puts fancies and fantasies into the 
children's heads. She is like all Germans, I 
suppose." 

When the books were laid away, the children 
stood for a moment or two gazing at the clock. 

" I wish the browny would peep out again, just 
for you to see him, Louey," said Rosamond. 

" I don't believe I ever shall," her brother replied. 
"I do think that's all your fancy, Rosamond, imd 
you needn't have said anything about the clock to 
Miss Pierce. She only thinks you a silly." 
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" I had to. She asked me about it And it's not 
any fancy about the face. Do you think I'd make 
up rubbish and tell stories ? It's very rude and 
horrid of you if you do. Oh " — and she started. 

" What's the matter ? " said Louis, turning to her. 

" Didn't you hear ? It gave such a loud tick all 
at once : it seemed to hit my ear." 

" Rubbish," was on the tip of Louis's tongue, but 
he thought better of it, and just then, luckily, Frida 
looked in to remind them that if they did not make 
haste there would be no time for their usual ruu 
before dinner. 

"I wish it was to-morrow morning," said 
Rosamond, as she reluctantly turned away from 
watching the clock. " I'm in such a hurry to wind 
it up for the first time; I think p'raps the browny 
face will peep out then." 

" I don't believe it will," said Louis; " I'm almost 
sure it's only your fancy. Still — I'll tell you what 
— Ros — if you like I'll let you have first turn. You 
shall do it to-morrow morning, and then you'll be 
sure it's no way my fault if the goblin does not come 
up." 

" Thank you, Louis," said Rosamond, touched by 
this generous proposal. "Yes, I'd like very much 

c 
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to be the first, and some day if you want it pertickly 
111 give you back a turn." 

Louis whistled softly. To himself he was thinking 
that there would soon be plenty of days on which he 
might have the privilege without asking for it, though 
he owned at the same time honestly enough that it 
was not altogether impossible that he might " forget " 
once in a way. 

"Sundays and holidays will be the worst to 
remember," he reflected. 

By this time he and Bosamond were out in the 
garden. It was a lovely day of April, rather late in 
the month, when the fickle spirit of the spring was 
beginning to steady down a little, to have fewer tears, 
and to smile more calmly, as if preparing for the 
coming of her gracious sisters. 

"Our gardens need tidying — cmfly" said 
Eosamond. " Everything's got so blown about *' 

"And we've done no weeding at all scarcely," 
added Louis rather ruefully. 

They stood and gazed at the two little plots, which 
were truly in a melancholy plight 

"Suppose we ask not to go a reg'lar walk to- 
day, and have a good afternoon at them," said 
Bosamond. 
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"I don't mind," said Louis after a pause, "but 
mother doesn't like us to have no walk," 

" Well, I'll tell you what we'll do. We'll get ready 
as quickly as we can and ask if we may go to old Mrs. 
Cherry's for those pansy roots she promised us. Then 
we'd have time to weed a good bit and plant them." 

" If it isn't too late," said Louis. " She told us to 
come for them more than a fortnight ago, and we 
foigot." 

"I daresay they'll be all right," said Rosamond 
cheerfully. ** We can bring them with a good bit of 
their own earth about them and then they won't 
know they've been moved at all. Oh, I say, Louey, 
there's the dressing-bell ! We mustn't be late to-day 
of all days because of the new clock, you see." 

They scampered in and managed to get themselves 
" tidied," and be in their places before their mother 
appeared. 

"That's right," she said approvingly, as she sat 
down. "And how is the groaning clock behaving 
to you ? " 

" Quite well — it hasn't grunted or groaned at all," 
they replied. " Only once," Rosamond added, " it 
did seem to tick much more loudly for a moment or 
two. It is a funny clock, mother, for I'm sure I saw 
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the brown face again for a second, though Louis says 
it's only my fancy. And oh, mother, may we not go 
a proper walk to-day but work in our gardens, for 
they need it dreadfully ? *' 

" I am very glad you have found that out at last,'* 
said her mother. "I was just waiting to see how 
long you would leave them in the state they are. 
But you must have some kind of walk ; it is not 
enough to " 

*'How stupid you are, Eos,*' interrupted Louis, 
" you've not told about Mrs. Cherry," and he went on 
to explain their plan for the afternoon, ending with 
the far from uncommon confession, " We'd forgotten 
all about it." 

"I am glad you have remembered now," said 
their mother, privately thinking to herself that the 
children really did seem to be turning over a new 
leaf " It would have disappointed poor Mrs. Cherry 
if you had not gone at all, and no doubt she has the 
roots all ready for you. Yes, you may count it as 
your walk for to-day. I have something to send to 
the old woman," for long ago Mrs. Cherry had been 
a valued servant in the family. " Run and get ready 
as soon as luncheon is over, and I will tie up my parcel." 

So half an hour or so later the children set oflf in 
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good spirits. It was a pretty walk across a field or 
two, and then just within the border of a rather laige 
wood, where primroses still lingered and violets in 
greater profusion. 

" If Frida had been with us," said Kosamond, " we 
might have got her to tell us some of her queer 
gobliny stories. She says the wood always reminds 
her of her home." 

" No," Louis corrected, " not her home. That's in 
a town. Don't you remember? Her father's a 
watchmaker. I forget the name of the place. The 
forest was somewhere she used to stay at with her 
aunt or her grandmother or somebody like that. I'd 
rather she kept her stories for rainy days or stupid 
evenings when we're tired of games and books. Out- 
of-doors it's never dulL" 

"No," Bosamond agreed, as she danced along 
with many a hop and a skip, "it certainly isn't 
Hush " — she broke off suddenly — " hush," her voice 
sinking to a whisper. "Do you see that squirrel, 
Louey ? Quite a tiny one — bright brown ? Oh, it's 
gone right up to the top of the tree. Do you know 
it looked at me — it really did — its eyes were so 
sparkling. Louey, isn't it funny ; it made me think 
of the browny face in our clock?" 
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"You've got your head full of that fcwe/' said 
Louis rather contemptuously. " You are so fanciful ; 
I don't believe there's any face at all, and I've often 
seen squirrels peeping at me." 

" It wasn't peeping," Rosamond maintained. " It 
was a regular good stare, I tell you. You needn't be 
so unbelieving. You're just as fond of mysteries 
and magicals as I am." 

Louis did not deny this. But by now they were 
close to the cottage which was the object of their walk. 

It was a picturesque little place, and, unlike 
many cottages, charming to paint but less charming 
to live in, it was beautifully neat and clean. There 
was but a tiny garden round it, but what there 
was did great credit to the old woman, who lived 
entirely alone, and, except when utterly crippled by 
rheumatism, as happened to her now and again, 
managed her own affairs indoors and out, to 
perfection. 

The door was closed. Louis tapped gently. But 
for a minute or so there was no response. The boy 
turned to Eosamond, who was standing a few steps 
down the path. 

" Listen," he said, " there must be some one with 
her. I hear talking." 
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Bosamond drew nearer. 

"Yes," she said. "She's saying, 'No, my dear, 
no fear of my forgetting' — something or other. 
Well tap again, louder, Louey. We mustn't stand 
listening," and a more energetic knock brought 
Mrs. Cherry's beaming face to view, as she opened 
the door. 

She was smiling already, but she smiled still 
more at the sight of her two little visitora 

" Bless you, my dearies," she exclaimed. " I am 
pleased to see you. Come in, come in and sit you 
down. I've just finished tidyin' up after " 

But her sentence was left uncompleted. 

" You've some one with you, Mrs. Cherry," said 
Rosamond. *'We don't want to interrupt. We 
came for the pansy roots you said you'd give us, 
and mother sent you this parcel." 

" Thank your dear mamma, thank you too. The 
pansy roots? Yes, to be sure. They're all ready 
and growing nicely. I packed them in an old box 
with plenty of soil, so they'll take no harm. They're 
in a corner of the garden. But come in first, my 
dearies. Some one with me? No, no, I'm all by 
myself," and then seeing the puzzled look on the two 
faces, '* Talking, was I ? " she went on, with a little 
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smile. " It's a trick IVe got I'd just been winding 
up my old clock there. It's like a friend to me, and I 
do it every day at the same time. I never forget it, 
no, never. There was only once" — and here her 
voice dropped and grew a little mysterious, — "but 
maybe it was only my fancy, and your dear mamma 
mightn't like me to tell you an old wife's tales, like 
some I could. It's hard to say where fancy begins 
and ends, and me alone so much : perhaps I'm 
growing silly-like." 

She chattered on while the children settled them- 
selves comfortably, but when at last she stopped to 
take breath and Bosamond could get a word in, it 
was plain that she was not going to be allowed to 
leave off talking. Bosamond, and Louis too of course, 
had scented mystery of some kind, and Mrs. Cherry 
was in for her narration. 

"Do tell us what you fancied, oh do!" they 
exclaimed. "Mother wouldn't mind your stories, 
Mrs. Cherry. She often tells us legends and curious 
things." 

"It's really very little to tell," replied their old 
friend, in her heart well pleased at the children's 
eager interest. " It's only about my dear old clock. It 
was some years ago — ^near Christmas time, and I " 
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"Sow queer that it's about a clock," Rosamond 
could not resist interrupting. " We've got some- 
thing to tell you about a clock of ours too." 

" An old one," added Louis. " It came from our 
great-grandfather's house. Didn't you live there 
once, Mrs. Cherry ?" 

" To be sure I did, when I first went to service," 
was the reply. ''The old gentleman was very clever 
about clocks. Now, that's curious, that you should 
have spoken about it, for this very clock of mine 
was his wedding-present to us. Cherry, you may 
have heard, my dears — though you never saw him, 
he died before you were bom — ^was gardener to your 
dear mamma's grandfather for many a year. And 
a fine wedding-present it was. I've never known a 
clock like it." 

The children eyed it with new interest. It was 
quite a different kind from theirs, for it was fastened 
on to the wall and the chains and weights by which 
it was wound up, hung down, as you often see in 
rather old-fashioned kitchen clocks. 

** Was it new when you first got it ? " 6isked Louis. 

Mrs. Cherry shook her head. 

" No. It looked much the same as it does now," 
she replied, "and I remember my husband telling 
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me when he brought it home, that his master had 
said, *No such clocks are to be bought nowadays, 
Cherry. It will last out your children and grand- 
children too, if you take care of it.' And choice 
care we have taken of it as I was telling you my 
dears. There was just that once — several yeai-s 
ago, now ** 

" Oh yes, do tell us ! '* exclaimed the children. 

" It was the very middle of the winter — not long 
after Christmas — and a bitter cold winter it was, 
and I was terribly bad with rheumatism and rather 
low in my spirits, for my youngest son and his wife 
had had to leave me, having got a better place over 
beyond Burley, and I missed them sadly. I had 
managed to get up and creep about, and one of the 
neighbours had promised to look in every morning 
as soon as she could. But, though I had seemed a 
bit better, there came a sudden thaw one night, and 
the change to damp threw me back again, and not 
five minutes* sleep could I get for the pain, and as 
ill-luck would have it, the neighbour was prevented 
coming. I did manage to light the fire and boil the 
water to get some tea for my breakfast, and to tidy 
up the room a bit, but when I went to wind up the 
clock, no — it was no use. I tried and tried, but I 
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couldn't stretch out my arm to reach the weights, 
and as for climbing on a stool or a chair ! I'd have 
as easy clambered up on the roof. Nor would I have 
had the power in my poor hands to draw up the 
weights even if I had reached them. So I just went 
back to bed, and oh, it was a miserable day. No one 
came near me and " 

"How horribly unkind of the neighbours!" 
interrupted Rosamond. 

*' No, my dear. 'Twas all a mistake. Poor Susan 
Tree had slipped and sprained her ankle, and there 
was a mistake about her girl coming. But I'll never 
forget that day. I had food enough — more than I 
wanted — for I was too bad to eat. I could only 
drink some milk, and by night when it got dark I 
was tired out and the pain got a bit better and at 
last I fell asleep. You wouldn't believe it, but my 
worst trouble all those weary hours was about the 
clock not being wound up. I felt as if I'd die if it 
left off ticking. And every time I woke in the 
night I scarcely dared to listen for it. And then it 
was that the queer thing happened. Of course most 
people would say it was a dream, but — well, you 
shall hear. I thought I woke, arid all was silent. 
' It's stopped — oh, it's stopped,' I cried, and I tried 
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to sit up in bed, but I was that stiff, I fell back 
again. Then I saw that the room was full of 
moonlight — I'd not drawn down the blind of that 
comer window," and Mrs. Cherry nodded her head 
in the direction she spoke of, "and the light was 
pouring in just beautiful, and all at once somehow 
I felt much happier. I lay still for a minute 
enjoying it like, and then something caught my eye 
at the other side of the room. Something had 
moved — and then to my joy I heard that the clock 
was ticking again, quite clear and regular. 

" * Could it have been my fancy only that it had 
stopped ? ' I thought. But no — I had listened well, 
and, if it hadn't stopped, I would have noticed it 
going on again. I turned, so as to see it plainly 
— wondering what it was that had caught the tail 
of my eye, as the saying is, and there — ^no, you'd 
never guess what I saw. The old three-legged stool 
was drawn up right in front of the clock, and on it 
stood the queerest little figure ever you saw ! Not 
more than three feet high at the most, and dressed 
in the old-fashionedst way, with a neat plait of hair 
hanging down, tied with a big bow, and a three- 
cornered hat on its head, and the prettiest little shoes 
with buckles, and tight stockings and knee-breeches. 
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made me a low bow. 

Face page 29. 
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and a long double sort of waistcoat and lace frills in 
front of its shirt, all complete, like some pictures I've 
seen of olden times, and all in brown — nut-brown, 
'cept of course the shirt ruflBes. Even in the moon- 
light, which changes colours so strangely, I could 
see the brown velvet and cloth and silk and all as 
plain as plain. He was standing with his back to 
me at first — I couldn't see the whole of his dress as 
I've told it you, till he turned. I must have made 
some little sound or faint cry, perhaps. For as I 
lay there staring, pinching or trying to pinch myself 
to see if I was awake, he wheeled round on the 
stool, and up with his hand to his hat, which he 
took oflF, and made me a low bow, but without 
speaking. And then I saw his face — a funny 
little face it was, brown too, though not as 
brown as his clothes, and with bright, twiiikling 
eyes." 

"like a monkey?" Louis suggested. He and 
Bosamond were listening breathlessly. 

" No," Mrs. Cherry replied, speaking more slowly, 
as if trying to see it in her mind's eye, "nicer nor 
that, I should say, though it's not many monkeys 
I've seen. No, it was just a real face, but so tiny, 
with a look half mischief and fun, half kind and 
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condescending, as if he knew a deal — oh, a deal more 
than he'd say. No, not like a monkey." 

" / know," said Eosamond in a whisper. " No, 
not like a monkey," 

"He stood there, looking at me, his hat in his 
hand," Mrs. Cherry continued; "me staring back 
at him and the old clock tick -ticking away for a 
minute or so — not so long perhaps. Then he put 
on his hat again. 

"'Good -night, Mrs. Cherry,' he said in a tiny 
voice, but clear as a bell, *I must be off I have 
plenty to do before dawn. You'll find your clock 
all right now,' and when he said that, somehow 
I forgot all about the queerness of him and how he 
should be there in the middle of the night, and 
knowing my name and everything. I only thought 
of the clock, and I called out anxiously : 

" * Had it stopped, Sir ? Had it really stopped ? 
It was the first time, the very first time, for choice 
care me and poor Cherry's taken of it all this many 
a year. But it was no use my trying yesterday. 
I was that stiff and bad. It really wasn't my fault.' 

" He looked at me again, with those shiny bright 
eyes. It was strange how clearly I saw his face, 
tiny as he was, and only the moonlight in the room. 
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But those eyes I'd have seen in the dark, I do 
believe ! And when he spoke again, his voice was 
as gentle as a dove's coo. 

" ' I know that, my good woman,' he said. ' I know 
it well. But for that, you don't suppose I'd have 
paid you a visit, busy as I am.' 

" ' And I thank you humbly. Sir,' I said, and then, 
for the first time, a feeling came over me of the 
strangeness of it all — ^before that, I had been like 
what you are in a dream — wondering at nothing — 
and I grew just a weeny bit frightened. * And may 
I make so bold as to ask how a gentleman like you 
should be so clever ? * 

" * Have you forgotten about the old squire ? ' he 
said with a smile. * Wasn't he a king of clocks ? ' 

"'To be sure he was,' I said. 'Cherry's often 
told me the old master knew a clock from beginning 
to end.' 

" * Well,' he said, * you may call me a clockmaker 
if you lika I won't leave you my address, but I'll 
make a bargain with you. I'll promise that your 
clock shall last out your time and longer too, if you 
take care of it as you have done, and if ever you are 
ill again, too ill to wind it up, say nothing to any- 
body. Leave it to me. It will be all right. Good- 
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night, Mrs. Cherry. Good-night and good-bye, for 
you'll never see me again, though this is not my last 
visit to your clock,' and with that oflf with his three- 
cornered hat again in a low bow, and — he was gone ! 

" I turned over and went to sleep, and the clock 
ticked, ticked, like as if it was soothing me. Maybe 
you'll think I'd been sleeping all the time and only 
dreaming that I was awake. But listen, my dears. 
When I awoke next, not the moonlight, but full day- 
light was in the room. My pains were wonderfully 
better, and there came a knocking at the door. 

" ' Come in,' I said, ' it's only on the latch,' for I 
had left it so, and in came Susan's sister, whom they 
had sent for, to look after her for a day or two. 

" * Dear, dear,' she said, ' I'm glad to see you and 
hear your voice, Mrs. Cherry. Susan's been in such 
a taking about you, and I've been knocking and 
knocking, never thinking the door would be un- 
bolted.' Her knocking had wakened me, no doubt. 
She was a nice kind woman, and she explained what 
had happened. 

**'rm much better this morning,' I told her. 

' The thing I was most worried about was ' and 

I was just going to say, * the clock stopping,' when 
it all came back into my mind about the queer 
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things that had happened in the night. 'It must 
have been a dream/ I said to myself, and I glanced 
round in a sort of puzzle. And there was the clock 
ticking away as right as could be, and — drawn up 
in front of it, just as I had seen it with the little 
man standing on it, was the creepy stool, for all the 
world as if he had just stepped oflf it ! 

" I couldn't help starting when I saw it. 

" ' What's the matter ? ' Susan's sister asked. 

" ' Oh nothing, thank you,' I said. * I'm really 
much better, and now you're here and so good as to 
help me, I'll make shift to get up, and we'll have a 
bit of breakfast together. I've a fresh egg or two, 
and I see you've kindly brought me my milk from 
the farm.' 

" So I passed it oflf, for a feeling had come over me 
that I wouldn't speak of my strange visitor. The sight 
of the stool made me certain sure I hadn't been 
dreaming, for I knew positively it had not been by 
the clock the night before, but in its usual place by 
the fire. And besides, there was the clock going, 
and»I was as sure as sure that when I woke that 
time in the night, it had stopped. I knew the good 
woman would only have laughed at my story ; she'd 
have said my head had been queer with my being ill. 

D 
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And indeed it's not been more than once or twice 
that IVe told it to anybody, my dears, and I couldn't 
rightly say what made me think of telling it to you." 

" Oh, we're so glad you did ! " exclaimed the two 
together. " You see, we are so taken up with our 
own clock that mother's given us," Bosamond went 
on ; " it makes it still more interesting about yours 
and the strange little brown man. Did he ever come 
again, do you think, Mrs. Cherry?" 

"I feel fairly certain he did," replied the old 
woman, " though I've never seen him. But now and 
again if I've been very bad with rheumatism — 
though never quite as bad as that time — and not able 
to wind up the clock, I've gone to bed quite easy in 
my mind all the sama It's never stopped, and it 
stands to reason it would have done, for these ancient 
clocks are used to being wound up every day, even 
though they might go on a bit longer. But one time 
last winter I couldn't do it for two whole days, and 
I've never asked any one to touch it. I'm sure the 
little brown gentleman wouldn't like it" 

" We've promised mother to wind up ours every 
day," said Louis. " I do hope we won't ever forget." 

Mrs. Cherry nodded approvingly, 

" And mind you don't lose the key," she added. 
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" Oh dear ! " said Eosamond, " I never thought of 
that ! We lose such lots of things, Mrs. Cherry, and 
we forget things we should do, and it vexes mother, 
and we don't want to vex her, you know. I wish the 
little brown man would help us, for I'm sure he's 
some sort of a fairy — don't you think so, yourself?" 

Mrs. Cherry shook her head slowly. 

"That's more than I can say, my dearie," she 
replied. " There's queer things about us, more than 
we can explain. Many a time, when I'm sitting here 
alone, I feel certain I'm not alone, and it gives me 
quite a cheery feeling. Sometimes when I hear the 
wind among the trees hard by, I could almost think 
I heard voices and words, but I don't talk about it. 
Folks would only think I was growing silly with 
getting old. But there's one thing I can tell you, my 
dears. The ' good people,' as they used to be called, 
are good to those that try to be good themselves — 
kind and obedient and careful and all that your dear 
mamma wants you to be. They'll play many a trick 
on ill-tempered and untidy and lazy folk — they can't 
abide lazy people." 

"We're not lazy, anyway," said Rosamond, 
brightening up. " It's only forgetting and spoiling 
our things, and being careless and untidy." 
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"Maybe the clock will teach you better ways," 
said Mrs. Cherry, smiling, as the children got up to 
go, thanking her heartily for her story. 

"Well, we really do mean to be very careful with 
it," said Eosamond. " But supposing we ever forget 
to wind it up, or supposing we lost the key ! Oh, 
Mrs. Cherry, can't you manage to see the little 
brown man again some night and ask him to look 
after our clock too ? " 

The old woman shook her head. 

" You wouldn't want me to have a bad fit of the 
rheumatism, would you, dearie ? " she said. " And, 
you see, it's only when I really can't see to the clock 
that he comes along. But maybe, maybe," she added 
in a lower voice, rather mysteriously — " maybe, he 
knows more about you and your clock, too, than one 
would think." 

Eosamond said no more, and for some little way 
the children walked on in silence, Louis carefully 
carrying the box of pansy roots. Then Eosamond 
spoke suddenly : 

" Louey," she said, " you see there are very queer 
things — ^it isn't only me that fancy them. I hope 
you'll leave off laughing at my saying I saw that 
little brown face peeping out of the clock." 
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" I didn't laugh at it," said Louis. " I only said 
/ couldn't see it. I'm sure I'd like to, very much." 

" Well," Eosamond replied, " p'raps you will, some 
day. But we must be dreadfully careful, all the 
same, I'm quite sure, if we want that little brown 
man to like us." 

" Yes," Louis agreed ; " it would never do to offend 
him. Fairy people can play you all sorts of tricks 
if they're angry." 

" He might steal the clock away," said Rosamond, 
" or make it so that it wouldn't ever go again, or — 
or " 

" He might turn us into clocks," said Louis, half 
laughing. 

" Don't be silly ! " Rosamond replied. 

All the same the result of their visit to Mrs. 
Cherry was a decidedly increased resolution to take 
good care of their new possession. 
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WHICH INCLUDES THE STOBT OF 
"FAIRY godmothers" 

BosAMOND did not sleep as soundly as usual that 
night. Not that she was uncomfortably or dis- 
agreeably restless ; on the contrary all she felt was 
pleasant and curiously interesting. She dreamt 
a good deal^ which was not surprising, as the 
day before had brought considerable excitement into 
the children's lives. But her dreams were short and 
vague — a mixture of Mrs. Cherry's story and queer 
fancies about the new old clock, and squirrels 
dancing about with wreaths of pansies round their 
necks, and through all, sudden glimpses of a tiny 
brown face with very bright eyes, which seemed 
sometimes smiling and sometimes frowning at her. 
And whenever she awoke, which was frequently, the 
thought of the clock started immediately in her 
mind, or father, I think I should say, seemed there 
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already, as if it had been present through all her 
sleeping and dreammg — its "tick-tack, tick-tack" 
sounding as familiarly as if she had been hearing it 
all her life. 

"I can quite understand Mrs. Cherry getting in 
a terrible state that night when she thought hers 
had stopped," thought the little girl; and this she 
repeated to her brother the next morning when they 
were seated at the nursery breakfast " Don't you 
feel just like that, Louey ? " she went on, " as if you 
had always heard it, and couldn't bear not to ? It 
seemed to be petting me, and made me go off so 
nicely to sleep again." 

•' I didn't hear it much," said Louis, " but it was 
very soft and nice ; and yet Mummy said it grunted 
so in her room that she felt quite worried." 

"I expect it likes to be the only one," said 
Rosamond calmly. ''Fraps it was afraid that as 
Mummy has her own one, she wouldn't mind about 
keeping it going." 

" Humph ! " said Louis, " I fancy it ran a much 
better chance with her than with us. Just supposin* 
we ever forget ! Haven't you finished yet, Rosamond ? 
I want to wind it up before the prayers bell rings. 
What did we settle about ?" 
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" Oh," Eosamond interrupted, " after all, Tve fixed 
that you may begin, Louis. But I want to stand 
close by, just to watch if the face peeps out while 
you're doing it." 

To tell the truth Louis had but small belief in 
Eosamond's queer face, but as she was so amiable 
about giving him the honour of the first beginning, 
he said nothing, and allowed her to stay beside him 
staring fixedly at the dial, while he inserted the key 
and carefully turned it— counting as he did so, " once, 
twice, thrice," up to ten times, the clock ticking on 
comfortably as if quite enjoying the performance. 

" Well ? " enquired Louis, when he had finished. 

Eosamond shook her head. 

" No," she replied with a sigh, " he didn't peep 
out." 

"Fraps you'll see him to-morrow," said Louis, 
"when you wind it up yourself"; for he wanted 
to please his sister, though he still thought the 
vision of the brown face was the work of her 
imagination only. 

" Fraps," Eosamond agreed. " But," she went on, 
" I'm rather puzzled about it, Loiu You see, it does 
seem so likely that it's the same brown fairy that 
Mrs. Cherry told us about — the bright eyes, you 
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know. But she said her little man was three feet 
high, and of course if our one lives in our clock he 
can't be even three inches big." 

'' I don't see that it matters/' said Louis, beginning 
to consider it more seriously. "There may be all 
sizes of brownies — p'raps Mrs. Cherry's one is a kind 
of master fairy clockmaker, and that he puts tiny 
ones into his clocks to look after them." 

"What a nice idea!" exclaimed Rosamond. 
" How clever it was of you to think of it ! Fraps 
that was what our great-grandfather meant when he 
said there were no more clocks like those very old 
ones. Of course there are so many new kinds now 
— Daddy's electric one and all sorts — ^that people 
don't need fairies to help them." 

" Unless," began Louis slowly — " unless all those 
new clever things are really fairies that don't let 
themselves be seen. Some of the things Daddy tells 
us about are just like magic, aren't they ? " 

"I'd rather have the old-fashioned kind," said 
Rosamond. " It must have been lovely to rub a ring 
and see a genie jump up, or suddenly, when you were 
walking in a wood, to meet a squirrel or a bunny 
who began talking to you and turned out to be 
an enchanted prince. By the bye, that squirrel 
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yesterday ima funny — I believe he has to do with 
the browny man. He did so stare ! *' 

But just then the bell summoned them downstairs, 
and there was no more time for talking, though 
Rosamond managed to whisper to her mother : 

" Our clock's going beautifully, Mummy, and it's 
as soft and gentle as anything all night." 

And for some nights — and days too — all continued 
to "go beautifully" in the nursery. The children 
were distinctly more thoughtful and punctual — 
better still, there were practically no squabbles. For 
once or twice when Rosamond was on the point of 
losing her temper, a glance at the clock somehow 
calmed her down. Once, in particular, when Louis, 
who — ^to do him justice — seldom began the quarrels, 
had said something very teasing, Rosamond felt sure 
that for half a second or less the brown face had 
peeped out with a warning expression, and in the 
excitement of exclaiming, " Oh, Louey, look, quick ! " 
the angry retort melted on her lips. And needless 
to say, every one connected with the children — 
Mummy most of all perhaps, though Frida was 
not far behind — rejoiced at this happy state of 
things. 

" There is some pleasure in looking at your gardens 
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now; they are so tidy/' said their mother one day. 
" In a week or two you will have quite a show of 
early flowers"; and Frida murmured to herself several 
times when the improvement as to teariugs and 
spoilings of her charges' clothes allowed her some 
peaceful hours for her favourite knitting, "Truly the 
old clock might have come from fairyland" 

But — ** Bome was not built in a day " — ^bad habits 
are not lost, nor good ones acquired, in one or many 
more days. There came what the long-ago name- 
sake of our Bosamond (whom some of you may have 
readabout inyour grandparents' or great-grandparents' 
old-fashioned fat little volumes) would have called 
" A day of misfortunes." 

Everything went wrong ! To b^n with, it rained 
firom early morning till bedtime. Both children had 
slight colds, just bad enough to make them feel 
ready to be cross and less interested than usual in 
lessons. And Miss Pierce, though a first-rate teacher, 
was not over-quick at understanding children outside 
school-time, or at making a little allowance now and 
then. For once she was really displeased, told 
Louis that he would never be fit for a public school, 
or for any school at all, if he was "so slow and 
sleepy," and then went on to describe Eosamond's 
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irritability as "positively unladylike temper'* — ^none 
of which remarks tended to improve matters. 
Eosamond grew crimson with indignation, muttering 
to herself something about "telling Mummy"; 
Louis, though silent, looked sulky, and it was a relief 
to all three when Miss Pierce took her departure, 
with a remark, intended to be magnanimous, about 
hoping for better work " to-morrow." 

For a time, after their governess left, the children 
were good friends, thanks to their joint woes and 
sympathy thereon. But these kinds of feelings are 
not a very good basis for real peace. The day 
passed drearily, though Frida did her best to amuse 
them. They were not allowed to go downstairs to 
dine at their mother's luncheon, on account of their 
colds, and "Mummy" unluckily was only able to 
run up to see them once or twice for a few minutes, 
as she had an old and very exacting invalid friend 
staying with her for a day or two. 

" I am so sorry, darlings," she said, " that I can't 
possibly leave Mrs. Byron, and she is dreadfully 
afraid of catching cold herself. I will peep in after 
you are both in bed, though I hope to find you 
asleep. By the bye, how is the old clock behaving ? " 
and she glanced at it as she spoke. 
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" All right/' said Louis rather gruflfly, but perhaps 
his cold made him hoarse. 

"I don't think it is all right," Rosamond said; 
" I've noticed that it's groaning and grunting more 
than it's done before. I daresay that stupid Frida 
has given it a shove when she was dusting, and it 
likes to be quite straight." 

"Much more likely you did it yourself," said 
Louis disagreeably. " It was your turn to wind it 
up this morning. Girls are always clumsy," for by 
this time his mother had left the room, otherwise he 
would not have spoken so crossly. 

" I'm not clumsy," Eosamond retorted. " You all 
but knocked over one of the china angels when you 

did it yesterday, and " But just then came Frida 

with the tea-tray, which made, for the moment, a 
little distraction. 

But they did not let the discussion drop, and it 
proved the beginning of a really very bad quarreL 
So bad that, more than once, Frida had to exert all 
her authority and even warnings as to "fetching 
your dear mamma," to prevent Bosamond flying at 
her brother like a little fury, in which case, he, 
though a manly boy, had been known to retaliate I 
And the gibing and jeering went on, even when 
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Frida had settled them with their lesson books at 
the opposite ends of the large nursery table, and 
somehow the clock even did seem to irritate them 
more, for it wheezed and groaned as if it really- 
wanted to draw attention to itself. 

Just then, fortunately, their mother sent up a new 
children's magazine to amuse them. " Fortunately," 
I said ! No, I fear I must add " un *' to the word ; 
for though, as a rule, the two managed quite happily 
with a new book — either reading together, or, in the 
case of a magazine, often working out the puzzles 
with their heads closely side by side — this evening 
it was all wrong. Everything Louis said or did 
annoyed Rosamond, and her crossness ended by 
making the boy lose his temper completely. I will 
not tire my readers by all the details of the quarrel 
— after all, one such scene in a nursery is very like 
another. It is enough to say that when bedtime 
came, two very unhappy and red-eyed little people 
laid their heads on their pillows, in their hearts 
sorely ashamed and grieving at separating for the 
night without any " making friends again " or their 
usual good-night kiss. 

Bad colds, however, and tears are very tiring. 
When their mother came upstairs for the promised 
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peep at them they were both asleep. But her quick 
eyes saw that things were far from right 

" Frida," she said to the maid who was knitting in 
the day-nursery between the two little rooms, " the 
children look very flushed and heavy. Are their 
colds getting worse ? Do you think we should have 
the doctor?" 

*' No, Madam," Frida replied quietly. *' The colds 
are not very bad. It is the tempers that have been 
the worst," and she went on to tell of the sad 
quarrelling that afternoon and evening. 

The children's mother sighed. 

" I am so sorry," she said, and as she spoke her 
glance fell on the clock. " Eeally," she exclaimed, 
"how it does groan and growl! Doesn't it worry 
you, Frida?" 

Frida shook her head. 

" No, Madam," she said again. '' I do not mind 
it, but it is strange. Till to-day it has ticked quite 
pleasantly, and now it sounds vexed and annoyed." 
She gazed at it with her big, blue, dreamy eyes, as if 
she thought there was some mystery about. 

"Yes," said her mistress, "the children told me 
it was ticking quite gently. But if it goes on like 
this, I must move it into the hall or somewhere. It 
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will disturb them at night as it did me. I am 
disappointed at what you tell me, Frida. I really 
thought the old clock was helping the children to 
get into good waya" 

" It may still be so," said the maid. " Do not be 
too anxious. Madam," and she smiled a little. " And 
of course," she added, "poor Master Louis and 
Miss Rosa are not quite welL Colds are trying. 
To-morrow all will go better, let us hope." 

Something in her tone cheered the young mother. 

''I hope so too," she said, and as she left the 
room she said to herself that Frida was an odd girl 
but a nice one, " and certainly she seems to under- 
stand the children wonderfully." 

Some hours later — it must have been past mid- 
night — ^Bosamond awoke. Her head was aching a 
little, her eyes seemed swollen. For a moment or 
two she could not remember why she felt so much 
less comfortable than usual Then, as her thoughts 
cleared : *' Oh," she said to herself, " it's because of 
my cold, I suppose." But — a good deal more re- 
turned to her memory besides her cold. The 
unsatisfactory day; the badly done lessons; the 
peevish discontent — all ending up in the worst 
quarrel she and Louis had ever had ! 
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She choked down a sob at the thought of it — 
saddest of all, the having gone to bed without any 
" making up " or good-night kiss. It was more than 
she could bear. She half sat up, and then the 
feeling came over her that she had not wakened 
of herseK; something had disturbed her. Yes — 
what was that sound, mingled with the buzz in her 
ears which often accompanies a cold ? 

Grumble, grunt, squeak, growl ! 

" The clock ! " exclaimed Eosamond. " IVe never 
heard it like that. Can it be trying to get off the 
mantelpiece ? " and for a moment she really felt a 
very little frightened. "What can be the matter 
with it ? " she wondered. " I Tcnow it was properly 
wound up." Then curiosity overcame every other 
feeling. Out of bed she got, in spite of her cold, not 
forgetting, luckily, to pull on her warm dressing- 
gown and woolly slippers ; and half trembling, she 
scarcely knew why, she made her way into the 
day-nursery. 

It was not dark, for Frida had banked up the 
fire before going to bed, thinking it would keep the 
children's rooms warmer, as the doors between were 
left open. Yet the light was fitful, for the little 
flame jumped up and down, as one often sees in 

E 
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a fast-expiring fire. And just as Bosamond crept 
forward, till she stood quite in front of the 
mantelpiece, a sudden flicker illumined the dial of 
the clock — and — ^yes, for once there was no doubt 
about it — ^the small brown face vxis peering at her, 
from behind the ornamental scroll-work, and just 
then there came a sound more like a growl than a 
tick, which so startled the little girl that she gave 
a sudden scream, and turned to run back to her 
own room. But to her immense relief, at that 
moment another small figure appeared in the second 
doorway. 

" Oh, Louey, Louey," she cried, " oh, darling, I'm 
so glad you've come ! " and the two flew into each 
others' arms. " Did you hear me scream ? " 

"I was coming already," Louis replied. "I 
couldn't sleep properly, the clock was grunting so." 

"Yes," said Rosamond, "I heard it too, and I 
came in to see what was the matter. It was wound 
up all right, and yet it seemed scolding. But oh, 
Louey, I have really — ^really — seen the brownie's 
face again. That was what made me scream. It 
was so scowling and angry. I wonder if it is still 
there, though I'm almost too frightened to look." 

She clung to her brother, and together they returned 
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to the fireplace. At first they could see nothing, or 
scarcely anything, for the flickering flames had died 
down — only the white dial was mistily visible. But 
the clock was now ticking gently, almost musically, 
and suddenly — quite suddenly, there came a flash 
of light, lasting but a moment or two, long enough, 
however, for both children clearly to perceive a 
round, cherub-like face smiling at them with laughing 
eyes and mouth, as it bobbed up, like a Jack-in-a- 
box, from behind the clock's disc, disappearing again 
as quickly as it had come. 

Eosamond clutched her brother more tightly. 

"Louey!" she whispered. He drew a deep 
breath. 

" Yes, Eos," he said. " You're right. I did see 
it. But it was as jolly and smiley as anything. 
You said it was a cross, angry face." 

" It was," she replied. " It's quite, quite changed. 
And the ticking has changed too. Don't you hear 
how soft and gentle it is ? Louey," she went on in 
an awe-struck voice, " suppose it's really a very good 
sort of guardian -angel brownie, and that it was 
shocked at us squabbling, and now it's pleased that 
we're friends again. We are, aren't we 1 " 

" Of course," the boy replied rather gruffly, as is 
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the manner of boys when their feelings are moved — 
" of course I'm always sorry — afterwards, you know." 

"And oh, so am I," said Rosamond, and with 
another hug — " we kissed ourselves," as a tiny friend 
of mine used to say — the little brother and sister 
went back to bed, to pass the rest of the night in 
peaceful slumber, soothed by the gentle ticking of 
the old clock. 

Mummy looked in the next morning when they 
were at breakfast. She had been feeling anxious 
about the children, but a smile on Frida's face 
reassured her. 

" How are you, dears ? How are your colds ? " 
she asked. 

" Much better," both replied, and then Bosamond 
went on eagerly. " We've a lot to tell you. Mummy," 
she said. "We had real adventures in the night, 
and — Mummy, there is a fairy in the clock. A very 
good sort of one. We'll explain about it all. Do 
listen how lovelily it's ticking now — like music, 
somehow." 

" Yet last night, after you were asleep, it was 
groaning and grunting so, I really thought I must 
take it away," said their mother, glancing at the 
clock in some perplexity. 
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"Oh no, no, please not," pleaded Eosamond; and 
Louis echoed, "Oh no, please. We love it, and 
we're getting to understand it." 

And when, later in the day. Mummy heard the 
whole story, you may be sure she said no more 
about moving the clock from its present home. 

Days passed — ^the colds got better — the weather 
grew mild and bright, as it should, when the merry 
month of May is close at hand ! Life was very full 
of interest for the children. For one thing, they had 
a good fit of enthusiasm about their gardens. Early 
and late they were to be found working in them, 
and many a " walk " was begged oflf on the plea of 
a bed terribly in need of weeding, or a tiny path, of 
rolling. Mrs. Cherry's pansies were in a most 
promising condition. Indeed they must have been 
of a very hardy kind, for I would be afraid to say 
how often Eosamond pulled the petals apart, "just 
a little atom of a touch," when the buds began to 
appear, to see what colour they were going to be! 
For which peculiar treatment, wonderful to say, when 
they did blossom, they seemed none the worse. 

Some things suffered, however, through this absorb- 
ing attraction. Lessons were sometimes too hastily 
prepared — sometimes one or more not learnt at all. 
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which drew forth caustic remarks from Miss Pierce. 
One day things in this direction came to a climax. 
A " composition," for which the children had notes, 
and which usually was one of their favourite tasks, 
was completely forgotten! The "notes" dropped 
out of an exercise book when Frida was dusting early 
the next morning, and when she showed them to 
the two at breakfast, they stared at each other in 
consternation. 

But being clever and quick-witted they set to ; 
there was still half an hour before punctual Miss 
Pierce was due, and in half an hour if one works 
with a will one can do a good deal! The little 
compositions were ready in time and got satisfactory 
marks and some praise. So quite light of heart again 
when lessons were over, Louis and Eosamond went 
oflf to their gardening, never thinking of the unwound 
clock. 

And the day went on without any remembrance 
of their neglect In some ways it does not do to be 
too much the creature of regular hours and habits. 
For, having passed the usual time for the winding up, 
there was nothing specially to recall it to either of 
their minds — ^in Rosamond's, more particularly, as it 
had been her " turn." 
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It was a lovely day, and a day of great enjoy- 
ment to both children, as their mother took them 
a drive to the house of friends where there were 
little people about their own age, and when they 
came home again it was almost bed-time ; and tired, 
though happy, they fell asleep even more quickly 
than usuaL 

But a curious dream came to Eosamond. She 
thought she awoke and that a tapping at the window 
had awakened her, and, glancing up to see what or 
who it was, lo and behold, bis little paws clinging to 
the bars outside, sat a squirrel I 

"My squirrel," exclaimed Eosamond, for she at 
once felt sure it was the same furry owner of the 
bright black eyes that she had seen gazing at her the 
day that she and Louis fetched the pansy roots 
from Mrs. Cherry's. And — in her dream, of course 
— ^in a moment she was out of bed, and at the 
window, which she opened. 

" What is it ? '' she said. " What is the matter ? " 
and she stood there quite expecting the squirrel to 
understand and reply, and not the least surprised 
when he did so. 

He nodded sagaciously, and stretching out one 
paw touched her lightly on the shoulder, and then 
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pointed towards the day-nursery, the door of which 
was, as usual, open. 

" Don't you hear ? " he said in a tiny voice, " don't 
you hear? He's getting angry. But there's time 
still. He'll forgive you if you're quick. It's not as 
bad as the quarrelling." 

And Kosamond listened. Yes — ^it was the clock, 
in a most peculiar humour. Not so much grunting 
and groaning as a sort of impatient pecking tick — 
quite new to her, varied now and then by a growl, 
more like the sounds she remembered. And then it 
all flashed into her mind ! 

" Oh," she cried, *' we forgot to wind it up ! We 
were in such a fuss about our compositions. It was 
my turn, but we both forgot. Oh dear, oh dear ! " 

The squirrel nodded again. 

" Yes," he said, " I thought I'd tell you. He "— 
with a mysterious drop in his voice — *' he mentioned 
it when he was on his rounds to-night." 

" Who ? " asked Rosamond. But her curiosity 
was not satisfied. "He — whoever he is — ^might 
have reminded us." 

"No, not so," was the reply, "that's not his way. 
Why, what's the clock for, if it's not to teach you to 
remember ? And you know now. Listen — listen — 
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good-night," and ofif he went, skipping or clambering 
down the wall as softly as if it had been his own 
familiar tree. And just as Bosamond thought she 
was turning to hurry into the nursery, she really 
did awake. Quite wide awake too; almost in a 
moment she was in full possession of her senses and 
aware that she had been dreaming. 

But the word " Listen — ^listen " seemed to be re- 
echoing inside her head. And she did listen, and 
what she heard was the queer pecking tap which in 
her dream she had evidently imagined to be her little 
visitor's claws on the window pane. "Tap, tick" — 
yes, it was more like an impatient ticking now, and 
then came a growl ! 

" It's the clock," thought Eosamond ; " cross old 
thing ! I do think it might wait till the morning. 
I don't believe it would run down in one day. IVe 
a great mind to take no notice of it," and she turned 
over and cuddled herself up again and tried to forget 
it. But it was no use — ^the queer sounds went on 
and seemed to beat time to the " Listen — listen " of 
her dream. 

" I wonder," she then thought — " I wonder if it 
was not a dream after all? Could the squirrel have 
really come to tell me ? " She glanced in the direction 
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where she knew the window was, but all was quite 
dark. Only a faint grey gleam came through the 
open door of the day-nursery, where the blinds were 
never drawn down at night, as the children loved to 
see the dawn slowly creeping on, should they happen 
to be awake, through a second window which faced 
the east. 

**No," Rosamond decided, "it must have been a 
dream. I couldn't possibly have seen him, really. 
But — even if it was a dream it may have been a 
message. I suppose I mtist get up, as it was my 
turn that was missed," 

And feeling her way, she got out of bed and, with 
a stumble or two, reached the door. It was nearly 
closed and, as she pushed it open, she half blinked 
her eyes in surprise, for just then came a gleam of 
moonlight, sufficient to light her clearly across the 
room to the fireplace, and to enable her to find the 
key, fit it into its hole, and turn, slowly and carefully, 
once, twice, thrice — ^up to ten times, the clock, as 
she did so, grunting in a sort of purring, satisfied way, 
as if it had at last got what it wanted. 

"Well," said Rosamond, when she had finished, 
" I hope you are pleased. I think, Mr. Brownie, or 
whatever you are, you might peep out and say 
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good -night or good -morning, whichever it is by 
now." 

But no — the moonlight slowly faded, no small 
face appeared, and Bosamond made her way back to 
bed, where she soon fell asleep. 

She had a great deal to tell Louis the next 
morning. He listened with solemn attention, for all 
his unbelief in the weird peculiarities of the clock 
had long ago vanished. 

" I say, Eos," he remarked, when he had heard all 
her story, " we must be awfully careful not to forget. 
Why didn't you call to me ? You might have hurt 
yourself in the dark." 

"It was light enough in here, you know," she 
replied. "I didn't want to call you, for, you see, 
it had been my turn. If it had been yours, I suppose 
the dream and the waking would have come to 



Louis pondered. 

" It's very queer altogether," he said at last. " But 
there's one thing. It — or the brownie or the wizard, 
if Mrs. Cherry's old man is a wizard and has to do 
with it all — whoever manages it, isn't so down upon 
us for forgetting as for quarrelling, and that's a good 
thing to know." 
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He was carefully winding up the clock as he 
spoke, and Frida, just then coming into the room, 
heard enough to guess the rest 

" Yes, Master Louis," she said. *' The quarrelling 
is much worse. That was the way with our old 
clock at my home, that I told you about. Mother 
used to make us listen to it when we lost our 
tempers. She told us it was saying, * Child — ^ren, 
child — ren, stop, stop ! ' and we did hear it, many a 
time." 

Louis and Eosamond were much impressed. 

" It's nice to be where people believe in fairy sort 
of things," said Eosamond. " I wish we lived in a 
queer, old, old town like where your home is, Frida. 
Did your mother tell you lots of fairy stories ? " 

Frida shook her head. 

" She was too busy," the maid replied. " Oh, so 
busy, you have no idea ! But sometimes our grand- 
mother came to see us, and we made her tell us 
stories ; or when we went to see her, we read them 
ourselves, for she had a few very old little books of 
legends and fanciful tales. She prized them very 
much. When she died, mother gave them to us as 
souvenirs. I have one, and each of my three sisters 
has one. Sometimes I wish I had brought mine with 
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me here to England ; but you see," she went on with 
a smile, " I did not know I should be with you, dear 
children, who love fairies and sprites and stories about 
them. In my country one is often told that English 
people have no imagination, no fancies — ^that all is 
practical and sensible." 

" It isn't true," the two exclaimed together. " We 
adore fairy stories and so does Mummy, and — and — 
lots of people." 

" I know, oh yes, I know you do," said Frida. 

"Besides," Louis added in his most impressive 
tone — ** besides, there are still fairy things — ^magic 
things in England. Just think of our clock — and " — 
but here he stopped, for he had been going on to 
speak of Mrs. Cherry's narrative, and suddenly 
remembered that the old woman did not want it 
repeated. "And," he continued, "whether it came 
from your part of the world or not, it's been over a 
hundred years in England ; if the clock spirits didn't 
feel at home here, they'd have gone before now, 
wouldn't they ? " and he laughed a little. 

" And I believe it is an English clock, Louey," said 
Eosamond. "Mummy thinks so, though she's not 
quite sure. But oh, Frida, I do wish you had brought 
your funny old book with you. You could have 
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read us the stories, and it would have been so good 
for our German." 

" Ah, well ! " said Frida, " we shall see when the 
holidays come. There is now really so little time, 
with lessons in the morning and your walks and the 
gardens ! Why, in the fine weather you are scarcely 
in the house except for meals and lessons." 

" No," said Louis ; " I suppose winter is the best for 
indoor things — but in the holidays, Frida, we won't 
let you forget." 

" And you might read to us when we're out some- 
times," added Kosamond. "It's aw'lBy nice to sit 
in the shade when it's hot, and I'd promise you to 
knit hard while you read, and Louey can carve some 
whistles, like your brothers do. Oh, I do wish it was 
nearer the holidays — still two months oflf, at least ! " 

But the unexpected happened, as I will now 
relate. 

I forget if I have told you that the children's 
home was a very old — I might almost say an 
ancient house. And at two sides of it there stood, 
and had stood for centuries, some wonderfully fine 
trees. Now and then, from time to time, one or two 
of them had to be cut down, as they were becoming 
too aged to be safe. But this was always done with 
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great reluctance. Cutting down a venerable tree 
is almost like losing a friend. 

Well, one night about this time, Louis — not 
Rosamond for once ! — ^was awakened, or being awake, 
was disturbed by a peculiar sound in the nursery. 
It was a sort of slow, regular tap. At first, naturally 
enough, his thoughts flew to the clock ; but no, a very 
little attention satisfied him that this time it was not 
the clock. I was going to say ** that the clock had 
nothing to do with it," but this would scarcely be 
correct, for though he heard the tick-tack, tick-tack, 
calm and steady, quite separately from the new noise, 
Louis felt by no means sure that the clock was not 
in some way concerned in the mysterious sound ! 

" Can it be the squirrel ? " he asked himself, for- 
getting for the moment that his visit had only been 
in a dream ! No, no ; it was not even the kind of 
tapping Rosamond had described. This was much 
slower and at longer intervals. Even if his curiosity 
had not been aroused, Louis could scarcely have 
fallen asleep again once he had begun to listen for 
the sound. So, after a bit, up he got, and made his 
way into the next room. It was not a very dark 
night, but a stormy one for the time of year. Wind 
and rain were both at work, as the window panes 
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testified. And the tap, tap, grew more distinct as 
he went farther into the room, till at last he 
discovered its cause. 

Water was dropping from the ceiling! Large 
drops falling slowly — ^large and cold, for one, as he 
got under the very spot, alighted on Louis's nose 
and made him start, and a moment later his bare 
feet revealed to him a chilly pool on the floor just 
beyond the edge of the carpet which covered the 
middle of the room. 

Louis jumped back. 

"There must be a hole in the roof," he decided at 
once, knowing that this part of the house was only 
two stories high, "and the rain's coming through. 
I must tell Daddy about it first thing to-morrow." 

And then, not being of a nervous or over-anxious 
temperament, he went back to bed and slept peacefully 
till morning. A clear and sunny spring morning it 
was, in spite of the recent disturbance. But the 
storm had left its traces — the garden paths here 
and there were covered with fallen branches ; the 
autumn leaves still remaining were whirled into 
little eddies on the lawn, and long before the children 
were up and looking out, Frida had discovered the 
damage to the nursery ceiling. 
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It was considerable — quite a large round hole was 
visible, and already fragments of the heavy old- 
fashioned cement were beginning to fall. 

"Take care, take care!" she exclaimed, as the 
children came in, " keep away from that side. It is 
heavy as stone — ^the stuff that is cracking. What 
can have happened on the roof?" 

" Oh," Louis exclaimed, " something has broken a 
hole. The rain was coming in like anything in the 
night " — and he related his experiences. " I fell asleep 
again," he added, "and I half forgot about it. I 
meant to tell Daddy first thing." 

" Indeed, yes," said Frida anxiously, " it is serious. 
Go on with your breakfast, my dears. I will ask for 
one of the men to bring ladders and see what has 
happened." 

And half an hour or so later, the children heard 
all about it. A great branch of one of the old trees 
had been broken off by the wind, and falling on the 
roof had done the damage. And this led to further 
discoveries — the state of the roof was very unsatis- 
factory. Builders and slaters and experts on roofs 
were sent for, and though the nursery ceiling was 
patched up and made water-tight for the time, it 
was decided that a great deal of overhauling and 

F 
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repairing was necessary — work that would take some 
weeks and make it impossible for several of the 
rooms to be lived in. 

What an upset! But children enjoy upsets of 
the kind. Unexpected holidays — ^unless caused by 
illness or real trouble — seldom come wrong, and 
Louis and Eosamond were not at all distressed when 
it was settled that they should go with Frida to the 
seaside for a fortnight or three weeks, to rooms 
which they had often stayed at before with their 
mother, though never hitherto without her. 

"If only you were coming too, Mummy," said 
Eosamond rather tearfully, the morning they were 
starting, " it would be lovely." 

" But think of poor Daddy if I were coming too. 
He would be very dull, for, you see, he wants to be 
here to see that the work is properly done, and we 
shall have to live quite in a corner of the house. I 
am sure it would be very uncomfortable for him 
alone," 

^' Won't it be very uncomfortable for you ? " said 
Louis. 

" Oh no, I shall be all right. Women are much 
cleverer than men in such circumstances, at making 
the best of things," his mother replied laughingly. 
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" And, darlings, you must both come back brown and 
rosy. You have never looked quite as well as usual 
since you had those horrid colds two or three weeks 
ago. So make good use of your holiday — ^you will 
be all the fresher for lessons afterwards, though poor 
Miss Pierce is very doleful at your missing any. 
She tells me you have been so attentive and careful 
lately." 

"And, Mums darling," Eosamond said, " whatever 
you do, you won't forget to wind up our dear, dear 
clock." 

"I hope not indeed," said her mother. "It 
would be setting you two a very bad example if I 
did! And I have got to love it too. I think 
it has taught you children some excellent lessons ! 
You have been so much more thoughtful and cai-eful 
since you have had it. Yes, I must take great care 
of it It is to stand in my little sitting-room. I 
can't quite make up my mind to have it in my bed- 
room, but it will be well in view downstaira" 

"I hope it won't be lonely," said Eosamond 
with a sigh. "But I don't think it would have 
liked your bedroom. It likes to be the only one, 
I'm sure." 

The carriage was at the door by this time. Daddy 
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was going to see them off at the station, but the 
farewells to their mother had to be now. 

" Grood-bye, darlings," she said as they hugged and 
kissed her. " I am sure you will be very happy, and 
Frida will take great care of you " 

*' Yes, indeed, Madame," Frida replied. 

" And," Mummy went on, " you will write to me 
every other day, and I will write the day between if 
I can. At least I promise to answer your letters." 

A few tears were very near the surface of Rosa- 
mond's eyes, but she winked them away bravely. 

" I do wish that horrid old tree had waited to 
break the roof till the real holidays," she said as 
they drove down the avenue, " then we needn't have 
gone away without Mummy at alL" 

" Indeed, Eosy," said her father, " we should, on 
the contrary, be very glad of it. For if we hadn't 
found out the state of the roof just now, worse things 
might have happened. A stack of chimneys might 
have given way and some really bad accident resulted. 
Very old houses need looking after. I blame my- 
self for not having examined things some time ago." 

"And you needn't grumble, Eos," Louis added. 
" You know you love the seaside, and holidays you 
don't expect are always awff'ly jolly." 
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And on the whole this special holiday was no 
exception to Louis's rule — certainly, at least, not at 
first. 

It was only May, but for a week or more after 
the little party's arrival at Eedsands, the weather 
was wonderfully fine and warm — more like July or 
August, or what we expect those full summer months 
to be, than like the more capricious spring. 

The children were scarcely indoors at all, and 
Eedsands is an ideal seaside place for little people. 
Louis and Eosamond were never tired of building 
sand fortresses and castles, or of hunting for shells, 
in which that part of the coast is rich, or — ^when 
Frida permitted it — of paddling and sometimes 
even doing a little shrimping, as they had brought 
their nets, though with but little hope of being able 
to use them so early in the season. 

** Your Mamma will be pleased indeed to see you 
both so brown and rosy," she said one afternoon, 
as they were going in to tea. ** Are they not looking 
well — Master Louis and Miss Eosa?" she added, 
speaking to Mrs. Femywood, their landlady, who 
was standing in the porch, looking about her. " The 
weather has been so lovely since we came." 
. " Yes, it has indeed," said Mrs. Ferny wood, who 
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had known tlie children since they were babies ; " I 
have been so pleased at it, and I only wish it would 
last all the time. But/' and she glanced at the sky 
as she spoke, "they say it's going to change. We 
must have rain soon, and stormy weather perhaps. 
It's not often really settled for long, so early in the 
summer." 

Her predictions came true. When Louis and 
Bosamond awoke the next morning, the windows 
were rattling, the rain beating against the panes. 
No question of going out — the sea was coming in, 
for it was almost high tide, in anything but a good 
temper. " White horses " were plunging and rushing 
about, as far as the eye could see. It was like a 
different world from yesterday ! 

At first it was rather exciting and amusing. The 
children would scarcely sit still to eat their break- 
fast. They kept running to the window to look out 
and exclaim at the height of the waves as they broke 
on the shore. 

*' Oh, Louey, such a huge one ! " Eosamond would 
cry, and when Louis, more deliberate in his move- 
ments, had missed the sight, he would take his 
stand and declare that now his one, "just coming in, 
see, Eos," was still "huger." 
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So during the morning they were quite happy 
and entertained, and Frida had a comfortable spell 
at her beloved knitting. 

But, as the day went on and the sea went out, 
things grew less lively. The wind fell, the white 
horses disappeared, the rain came down steadily and 
gloomily, blurring the glass of the windows, so that 
even if there had been anything interesting to see, 
one could scarcely have seen it ! And long before 
tea-time both children were tired and bored and 
quite ready to be cross and quarrelsome. 

Then Frida rose to the occasion. 

"Do you remember," she said, "one day some 
weeks ago, when we were talking about fairy stories 
and things of that kind, that I told you of a little 
old book I had at home, of tales and legends ? You, 
Miss Rosa, said you wished I had brought it with 
me. Well," and she held up a small fat volume as 
she spoke, "see — ^here it is! I wrote home for it 
to my sister, and she sent it to me by post, and " 

"Oh, you dear Frida," Eosamond interrupted, 
" how nice of you ! And what a good thing to have 
brought it here ! — you are going to read us the stories, 
aren't you ? It will teach us a lot of new German 
words too." 
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Frida smiled. 

" Yes," she said, " I hope so, though I think you 
•would understand almost all the story I am going to 
Tead you without learning new words. These old 
stories in our language are very simply told. Now, 
let us see — there is still quite an hour till tea-time. 
I will begin the story at once — ^then after tea you 
can write to your dear Mamma. That will make 
it nearly bed-time ; and to-morrow, let us hope the 
weather will be better." 

"I daresay it won't," said Rosamond rather 
lugubriously. "Anyway, Mrs. Ferny wood says it 
certainly won't be like it's been." 

" Perhaps not," said Frida. " Still it may be fine 
enough to go a walk, though not to play on the 
sands. And there is a good deal to read in this 
little book, if we have to be more indoors." 

"Yes," said Louis; "don't be so grumpy, Eos. 
We can talk about the stories too, and wonder how 
they're going to end. That'll be a change. What's 
the name of the first one, Frida ? " 

" * Fairy Godmothers,' " Frida replied. " Shall I 
begin now?" 

"Please do," said Rosamond, and she drew a 
chair nearer the fire. For though only the day 
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before, cold or chill had seemed impossible, we all 
know how quickly, in this changeable climate of 
ours, summer may turn to winter, especially near 
the sea. 

" There now," she said, " you sit there, Frida, and 
Louis and I will have these two footstools on the 
rug. We'll try and fancy it's Christmas instead of 
May." 

Frida opened her book and began. 

" Fairy Godmothers," she repeated. Of course she 
read the story in German, but for you, my dear 
children, who are now to hear it, I will of course 
put it into English, and if you find the expressions 
at all odd or strange here and there, you will, I am 
sure, excuse it. To begin with, very old stories and 
legends in any language are often quaintly worded, 
and then, again, translations can never be quite as 
natural as the original. 

"A long time ago — a very long time ago," 
Frida interrupted herself to say, "for this little 
book is itself more than a hundred years old — in 
a country a great way off, one fine summer's day 
there was much rejoicing in an ancient castle, where 
lived a noble Prince and his beautiful wife. The 
reason of the rejoicing was the birth of a son, and it 
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was even greater than is often the case, for till now, 
though they had been married for several years, the 
Prince and Princess had had no children. 

The baby was healthy and pretty and promised to 
be all that could be desired, and his parents talked 
and consulted a great deal about all they should do 
to ensure their darling's welfare and happiness. 

His name was to be Osmund, and preparations 
were soon begun for a grand Christening Feast, to 
which invitations were sent out far and wide. 

" And whatever we do," said the Princess, " let us 
not forget to ask the most important fairies we know 
to be his godmothers. I will send for a complete 
list from old Granny Hazeltwig, who lives hard by 
in the forest. They say she is hand and glove with 
them all" 

For those were still the days when fairies of many 
kinds were often to be met with in our world, who 
took interest in human affairs — sometimes of a 
benevolent nature, sometimes, if anything was done 
to offend them, in less agreeable ways. 

Granny Hazeltwig was very old, older than any 
one could remember. She had studied strange 
things in her lonely life — she could converse with 
the wild birds and forest creatures ; she knew where 
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every sort of herb grew ; she could foretell the 
weather. Folks said, if not a fairy herself, she was a 
witch. Anyway she was on the best of terms with 
gnomes and kobolds and wood sprites, and — ^it was 
whispered — the Queen of the Fairies herself had 
even condescended to visit her ! No one bore her 
any ill-will, for she never did any one any harm, and 
many people came to her for advice in all sorts of 
things. 

She was quite willing to tell the Princess's 
messenger what fairies to invite to the Christening 
Feast. 

" In fact," she said, " I have been myself in two 
minds as to whether I should take the liberty of 
mentioning certain names to your gracious mistress 
in connection with the matter, as we all wish every 
possible blessing for little Prince Osmund." 

The page who had brought the message stared. 

" Prince who ? " he said, for no one at the Castle 
had as yet been told what the baby was to be called. 

''little Prince Osmund," Granny Hazeltwig 
calmly repeated, nodding her head. " Yes, of course, 
I know his name. Well, well, see that invitations 
are sent to all whom I have told you of, and impress 
upon the Princess on no account to forget the Fairy 
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Guelder Eose, as she is called by us mortals. For 
she is very powerful, and very haughty if not properly 
treated." 

"I will deliver your message most carefully," 
said the page, and off he went, conning the names 
he had received. They were all those of flowers, 
for the fairies in that country refused to reveal 
their real names — those they used in fairyland — ^but 
for convenience they allowed human beings to 
address each of them by that of her favourite flower ; 
and when any one wished to communicate with a 
fairy, a letter placed beside a flower bearing the right 
name was sure to be received — ^it mattered not in 
what garden or in what part of the country it was. 

The page set off on his return to the Castle, 
whistling as he went and now and then glancing at 
the paper on which he had written down the names 
given him by Granny Hazeltwig. 

" I believe I could say them by heart," he thought 
to himself, for he was a clever boy, and indeed for 
that reason had been chosen as the messenger. He 
could read and write, which was far from being the 
case with most people in those days. "Let's see," 
he went on, holding the paper behind him, "the 
biggest ones come first, I suppose," by which he 
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meant of course the most important. "'Damask 
Rose/ ' Carnation,' * Lily/ — what next ? * Violet/ 
'Primrose/ 'Jessamine/ and let me see, that other 
rose, with the queer name — oh, I must look again — 
'Buttercup/ 'Forget-me-not' — you are easy to 
remember. Miss Forget-me-not ; and that funny little 
silvery-leaved flower — oh yes, ' Celandine,' that's all. 

No, there's one other, * Daisy ' ; that makes " and 

he was just going to count them over again on his 
fingers, when suddenly he caught sight of a rabbit 
trotting across the path, and, or so he fancied, 
glancing at him as it passed. For the creatures in 
that part of the forest were wonderfully tame, thanks 
perhaps to their acquaintance with Granny Hazel- 
twig. The bunny's eyes were provokingly bright, 
its tufty white-lined tail was cocked up pertly, and 
master page was only a boy after all. Off he 
dashed. 

"I'll have you, you impertinent bunny/' he 
exclaimed, " see if I don't." 

But he didn't ! The bunny could go where he 
couldn't, and in a minute or two he gave up the chase 
and returned to the path, laughing at himself and 
the rabbit, but — the paper gone! He dashed into 
the bushes again and looked about, but it was 
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nowhere to be seen, and he had wasted time already. 
Then he took heart of grace, remembering that he 
had said the names to himself a moment before, and 
he hurried on to the castle, where the Princess's 
Secretary was busy writing the invitations, to whom 
he repeated the names given him by Granny Hazel- 
twig, in their correct order. 

"All right," said the Secretary, "what are you 
waiting for ? It*s time you were back at your 
post" 

For the page, though thoughtless, was an honest 
boy. 

" There was something old Granny told me to say," 
he replied. " It's about one of the fairies who's very 
angry if she's not treated very politely indeed." 

"Which?" asked the Secretary, who was a little 
old man with very short manners. 

"That's the thing," said the boy. "It's a fairy 
called *Rose' something — or something *Eose.' I 
can't remember which." 

" Why didn't you write it down ? " 

" Alas," said the boy, " I did, but I lost the paper 
on the way." 

"More fool you," said the Secretary, and he 
glanced at the names he had. " Damask Hose," he 
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exclaimed ; " no doubt that's it. The first you told 
me?" 

"No/' said the boy, "I don't think that's the 
nama" 

But just at that moment there came a knock at 
the door. 

" Page TJlric is to come at once," said a voice. 

" Away with you," said the old clerk. " I'll see to 
it I must send a more tnistworthy messenger than 
you." 

And Ulric was so thankful to hear that the matter 
would be put right without his being blamed, that he 
ran oflf in good spirits and forgot all about it 

The Secretary looked at the list before him. 

"Ten," he said to himself. "Eleven is a more 
likely number." ** Still, three of the first rank and 
seven next may be correct I'll give order for three 
front seats and seven behind, and if I find time to 
look in at old Hazeltwig's myself, it's easy to make an 
eighth place. The three front ones are what matter." 

He arranged for these at once. They were to be 
beautifully decorated with the flowers to suit the 
fairies named : " Damask Rose," " Carnation," and 
" lily," and the ten invitations were deposited in the 
proper places. And very likely the old man would 
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have forgotten all about the possible eleventh, had he 
not happened the very next day to meet the Granny 
herself. He stopped and asked her to tell him the 
names again, explaining what had happened, and 
when she came to the fourth, which was " Guelder 
Bose," he exclaimed at once : 

''Ah, that's the name the yoimg rascal forgot! 
An important personage, you say. Dame Hazeltwig ? " 

The Granny nodded. 

"In this way, Sir, that she can be very mis- 
chievous if offended. She is growing old, and the 
tempers of the *good people' do not improve with 
age. They dread coming to an end." 

'' She shall have an invitation at once," said the 
old clerk ; " and thank you for your advice, my good 
Granny." 

And a most polite and respectful invitation, 
written on silver paper and tied with white satin 
ribbon, was deposited at once at the foot of a large 
bush of guelder roses in the Castle gardens. 

And all would have been well but for a strange 
omission. Having seen to the invitation, the 
Secretary put the matter quite off his mind — for if 
the page was young, the clerk was old! — it never 
once occurred to him to order another seat for the 
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additional fairy guest, much less a special seat of 
honour. 

So now you shall hear what was the result of this 
unfortunate piece of forgetfulness. 

The great day arrived. Everything had been most 
carefully prepared. The baby's cradle was a work of 
art; the baby himself was attired in the state 
christening robe of exquisite lace which had served 
his ancestors on these occasions for a long chain of 
generations, and was said to have been originally the 
gift of the queen of the fairies herself, for it never 
wore out, though so fine that, like the magic web of 
linen of the old legends, it could have been passed 
through a wedding ring. It was shown off by an 
under-dress of the richest white satin, in which the 
tiny prince seemed quite comfortable, though had he 
been a little older he would have found it too stiff to 
kick about in ! The Prince and Princess were clad 
in their richest attire and received their guests in 
the great hall with the most graceful courtesy and 
welcome, and to none were they more attentive and 
polite than to the ten fairies who alighted, each in her 
own winged chariot, at the spacious entrance — all 
smiles and sweetness, as each took her place in the 
bowery seat of flowers to match her name. And the 
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ceremony proceeded and all was going merrily when 
a sudden interruption occurred. 

" The most gracious Fairy Guelder Rose," cried the 
Master of the Ceremonies, as a small, somewhat bent 
old lady, superbly attired in silvery white and green, 
appeared in the doorway, and slowly making her way 
in, stood gazii^ at the assembled company with a far 
from amiable expression. The Prince and Princess 
did not happen for the moment to be looking that 
way, and in the crowd and talking the announcement 
was not at first clearly heard, except — ^by the un- 
fortunate Secretary, who was near the entrance. 

He gave a bound — ^then fell back as if he were 
going to faint. 

" Great Heavens ! " he exclaimed, " I forgot about 
her. No seat is prepared ; — what — what can I do ? " 

And again there rang out, more loudly this time, 
in order to catch the hosts' attention, the Master 
of the Ceremonies' voice, repeating the name " The 
gracious Fairy Guelder Eose." 

The Prince turned sharply — the Secretary was 
already at his elbow. 

" Sir, sir," he whispered, " it is my fault. I forgot 
to order an eleventh seat. Lay all the blame on me. 
She must be propitiated." 
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The Prince was quick-witted. He advanced, all 
beaming with courteous respect, to where the new- 
comer was still standing, still with the same expres- 
sion on her face. 

" I see," she said giimly, " I am one too many," 
and then she twisted her mouth into a sort of false 
smile, even more disagreeable than the angry frown 
which had preceded it. 

"Say not so, gracious lady," replied her host. 
" We — we — were beginning to fear we were not to 
be honoured with your charming presence at our 
little feast of rejoicing." 

" Indeed ! " she retorted. " All the same, may I 
ask, why has no place been prepared for me, garlanded 
with my appropriate flowers, as has been done for 
my sister fairies ? " for her quick eyes had already 
detected the omission. " No, no, there is no doubt 
about it. I am one too many." 

" Can there be too many or too much of a good 
thing ? " said the Prince laughingly, and he held out 
his hand to lead the indignant guest to a gilded 
chair of state which had hastily been dragged 
forward. 

But she would have none of it. She struck on 
the floor with the stick on which she had been 
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leaning and immediately it turned into a three- 
legged stool, on which, in a comer by the door, she 
seated herself — muttering, as if the words gave her 
some strange satisfaction, " One too many — too much 
of a good thing, well — well — ^we shall see " ; and then, 
turning to the Prince and Princess who had followed 
her into her comer — the Princess all white and 
trembling about what had happened — she said 
sharply, *' Take no notice of me. Return to your 
own places, and proceed with the ceremonies." 

" The godmothers — ^the three godmothers to whom 
now, to our joy, we may add a fourth," said the 
Prince, bowing low, "were just pronouncing their 
good wishes for our little son, when the happy news 
of your arrival intermpted the ceremony for a 
moment." 

"And of course," added the Princess, her voice 
shaking, "had we known we might still hope for 
your presence, yours, gracious Fairy Guelder Rose, 
your good wishes would have been the first to be 
requested. As it is, the godmothers Damask Rose, 
Camation, and Lily have bestowed upon the baby 
' health,' ' good abilities,' and * desirable possessions.' " 

" Hum, ha," murmured the old fairy. " Then the 
child is well provided for." 
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"Not — ^not without your gift — the gift which 
should have been the first in order," said the Prince, 
though the Princess tried to stop him. All she 
wanted was to get rid of Guelder Rose as quickly 
as possible, in her terror that some ill wish would 
be the old fairy's revenge. But Guelder Rose was 
too sharp for her. She gave a slight laugh, which 
was more like a snarl. 

"I understand," she said. "And it is well that 
you should see that, however disrespectfully I am 
treated, I will have my rights. And my right it 
is to do as the others — my juniors have done " ; and 
with that up she got, shaking the three-legged stool 
in the air, when forthwith, lo and behold, it turned 
into a wand, wreathed with guelder roses in full 
bloom, and waving it before her, she hobbled across 
the floor to where, surrounded by attendants, stood 
the magnificent cradle, and in it, smiling in his 
grandeur, as sweetly and innocently as if he were a 
rosy peasant babe in an old wooden rocker, lay the 
infant Prince Osmund. 

The fairy stooped over the cradle, muttering to 
herself. By this time, not the Princess only, but 
the Prince and all the attendants were shaking with 
fear, and the sight of the crowd of pale and terrified 
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people seemed to give the spiteful Guelder Rose 
great satisfaction when she lifted her head and 
glanced round at them all, for a queer smile spread 
over her face as she began to speak, turning to the 
Lily Fairy, the third of the three godmothers who 
had wished their wishes, with a little mocking bow. 

" You, my amiable sister, have endowed the infant 
prince with ' desirable possessions,' and our host, his 
father, has just informed me that one cannot have 
'too much of a good thing,'" and here she bowed 
with the same expression, to the Prince. " So be it," 
she continued, and she waved her wand over the cradle. 
" I diflTer from this opinion and decree that Prince 
Osmund shall have ' too much of a good thing ' — 
too much, that is to say, of the gift so generously 
bestowed upon him by his third godmother." 

A slight look of relief came over most of 
the faces surrounding her, though several seemed 
perplexed and the ten fairies unmistakably dis- 
tressed and startled. 

" I thought at least she would say he should be 
hump-backed or a cripple ; thank goodness her wish 
can't really do him any harm," whispered the 
Princess to her husband, for she was not a very 
thoughtful or sensible woman. 
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But the Prince shook his head. He was beginning 
to realise that something not far removed from a 
curse had been cast upon the poor baby, and just 
then there was heard from the cradle a faint and 
pitiftil cry, as if of remonstrance. The Princess was 
rushing forward, but the Prince held her back, for 
at that moment something imexpected happened. 

A slight young figure detached itself from the 
group of fairies — the foremost it was of the seven 
standing respectfully behind the three more important 
of these guests. It was that of the Fairy Celandine. 
She was lovely and child-like in appearance — so 
fair as to be almost like snow, in her silvery robes, 
wreathed with her favourite earth-flower. 

"I demand," she began, but Guelder Eose in- 
terrupted her haughtily. 

'^ Who are you ? " she exclaimed. " You have no 
right to speak in my presence. You are only a 
baby. Damask Eose, Carnation, Lily, send her back 
to her place " ; but the three made no answer, they 
only glanced at Celandine, not unkindlily, but as if 
anxious to hear what she was going to say. 

The young fairy bowed to Guelder Bose. 

" I must beg your pardon," she said. " I am no 
longer a baby, as you call me. Yesterday was my 
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three hundredth birthday. Furthermore, this is the 
ninety-ninth christening feast which I have attended. 
You all," and she turned to her sister fairies — " you 
all know what that means. I have now a right to 
officiate as godmother and to bestow my gift on this 
dear infant if I choose. I might not have done so, 
had things been otherwise ; had the lily Fairy's wish 
been the last. But as it is'' — and she moved 
towards the cradle, slowly raising her beautiful 
wand — ** as it is, I claim my right, certain that our 
Queen will approve of my doing so. — Baby," she 
continued, ''poor little rich baby, I cannot save you 
from some of the troubles brought upon you by 
your fourth godmother, but this I prophesy for you. 
Baby," and as she waved her flower- wreathed wand 
over the cradle, the tiny Osmund left oflf whimper- 
ing and gave a little crow of pleasure — " baby, when 
once you learn that goods unshared are not good ; 
that giving is better than receiving ; that in others' 
joy one finds one's own ; on that day the burden will 
fall from you, and you will be a happy child and 
grow to be a good and happy man." 

There was silence for some moments when the 
young fairy left oflf speaking, for her voice was clear 
and impressive, though by no means all of the 
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company understood the full sense of her words. 
Her sister fairies turned towards her with smiles. 

"You have done well, little Celandine," said the 
three elder ones, and the tall Lily Fairy kissed her 
on both cheeks. But old Guelder Rose gave a 
snort of contempt. 

"All very fine," she said, "all very fine. But it 
would be something quite out of the common for 
a pampered brat to turn out unselfish. No, no, / 
know better, I shall be avenged for my insulting 
treatment," and so saying she moved to the entrance, 
shook her wand again, on which it turned into a 
great grey gander, between whose wings she seated 
herself and disappeared in the air, her steed hissing 
and spluttering as if he shared her fury. 

" We too must take our leave," said the foremost 
of the remaining fairies, " though in more courteous 
fashion," and smiling graciously, she waved her 
wand, whereupon ten little chariots, shaped like 
shells and drawn by snow-white doves, drew up at 
the great entrance, and in these, one by one, the 
beautiful guests seated themselves and flew off. 
Celandine waited till the l8ist, and before she went, 
she turned once more to her hosts, who were stand- 
ing there looking perplexed and anxious, the Prince 
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especially, for the Princess, whose nature was light 
and careless, had already begun to get up her spirits. 

" What does it matter if my beautiful baby is too 
rich," she said to herself. **Tm not going to spoil 
his life by always preaching sermons about unselfish- 
ness and poor people and all that sort of thing. 
Fairy Celandine is a piig. I don't care for her." 

And Celandine's glance passed her by. But to 
the Prince himself, she whispered : 

" Be not so downcast. You, his parents, do your 
best, and I will help you in more ways than you will 
know. The boy is my first godchild, I cannot fail 
to desire his true welfere," and as little Osmund's 
father murmured some words of profound gratitude, 
she smiled encouragingly and flew off — ^up, up, into 
the lovely summer -blue sky, where the other nine 
fairy cars were already almost lost to sight like a 
drift of fleecy cloudlets. 

The feast came to an end with much gaiety. 
Very little was said about the strange events con- 
nected with the Fairy guests' attendance, but many 
of those present wondered what would be the result 
of Guelder Eose's ill-wilL 

Time passed — the baby prospered, proved strong 
and healthy and remarkably intelligent. For his 
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nurses declared that when only a few weeks old 
he "noticed" all about him as if he were a year 
or more. But already queer things had begun to 
happen — some quite uncanny, so that one of his 
younger maids resigned her post out of fear, 
though the head nurse forbade her to give the 
true reason. 

"The child is bewitched," said the girl, crying. 
"When I prepare his food in the golden pap-boat, 
lo and behold, there stand tiw, when I know there 
was only the one ! Every time I give him his coral 
and bells into one hand, out comes the other, with 
a second rattle, and he knocks them together and 
hurts himself and screams, and " 

" Stop talking nonsense," said her superior. " You 
see double. There's something very much the matter 
with your eyes. I will say you have to go home to 
have them doctored, and mind you don't contradict 
what I say." 

So the girl left without any more being said. 
But the head nurse watched, and before long confided 
her fears to the lady governess already appointed 
for the little prince. And from time to time, more 
and more frequently as the baby's own likings and 
wants increased, very strange things indeed occurred. 
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Nothing in itself hurtful or undesirable happened, 
but the good of the good things bestowed upon him 
was very often spoilt by their superabundance. 

When a pretty new frock or coat was sent home for 
him, lo and behold it was found that by some strange 
mistake an order had been received for two — ^and 
this happened so often that the nurseries became 
like a great shop fitted with infant finery, enough for 
half a dozen babies. And in dressing him his nurses 
were every now and then perplexed to find that 
they had arrayed him in a double set of his exquisite 
clothes, so that he looked like a gorgeous pillow and 
had to be entirely undressed, to make him like any 
other infant, happily free to kick and stretch his 
little limbs. 

Once and again, one or other of the ladies hinted 
something to the Princess — suggesting that there 
was too much of everything in the nurseries. "If 
more precise orders were sent to the lace workers 
and embroiderers who make the prince's garments," 
they said, *'it would be much better. It is really 
extravagant waste to have such a superfluity of these 
costly things." 

But the Princess scarcely listened. 

"Nonsense," she said, "my son cannot have too 
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much of anything, whatever it cost& I am not going 
to have any ridiculous economy about him." 

And though the head nurse took upon herself to 
remonstrate about the unnecessary amount of new 
milk and specially baked rusks and other food sent 
for the prince, it was quite useless. The cook — ^for 
the baby had a personal cook of his own— declared 
that he only supplied a proper amount of such 
things. All the same, day after day, great jugs of 
milk, whole platefuls of baby delicacies had to be 
thrown away, or given — because already in some 
extraordinary manner turned sour I — to the pigs. 

And by degrees the child's attendants grew 
accustomed to this absurd profusion, and its effect 
began slowly to be perceived on Osmund himself. 
For though strong and healthy, a queer discontented 
expression came to his little face. If he was given 
a pretty many-coloured ball to toss, why, there was 
sure to be a second one beside it, and in trying 
to clutch both, he could hold neither, and thence 
ensued screams and roars and kicks, and so it was 
with all his baby playthings. 

For the first year or so of his little son's life, the 
Prince, naturally enough, did not see much of him, 
nor interfere in nursery matters. The baby looked 
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plump and rosy ; there were always good reports of 
his health ; the Princess adored him and thought 
him perfection and did all in her power to spoil 
him ! And as the Prince knew nothing about babies 
in general, he took for granted that the screams and 
roars he sometimes overheard were a matter of course, 
and as he was very much busied with public affairs, 
he began to forget the strange incidents of the 
christening feast, or when he did think of them, to 
hope that the spiteful old faiiy had not really been 
able to do any harm. 

But one day — one summer morning — ^when little 
Osmund was about eighteen or twenty months old, 
the events of that day were suddenly recalled to his 
father's mind in a startling way. 

He was strolling by himself in the beautiful 
gardens of the Castle, thinking deeply about an 
important crisis in the affairs of the great sovereign, 
to whom in fealty he was bound, when he met the 
little procession of the baby in his carriage, drawn 
by goats and surrounded by his several attendants. 

The carriage was at once stopped on the servants 
perceiving the Prince, who smilingly approached it 

" Well, little man " he was beginning, when to 

his disappointment he saw that Osmund's face wSrS 
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convulsed with temper. He had stopped screaming 
for the moment, literally from want of breath, but 
SrS his father gazed at him the roars burst forth 
anew. 

"What i$ the matter with him?" asked the 
Prince. 

** Oh, Sir," the head nurse replied calmly, " it is 
nothing uncommon. It is just that he is a spoilt 
child. He has too much of everything. Just now 
it is about those rabbits," and she pointed to two 
pretty furry toy bunnies on the baby's lap. "He 
wanted to set one of them in front of him and there 
isn't room for both, so he screams." 

" Take one away then," said the Prince sharply. 

The nurse looked up with a strange expression. 

" It is no use. Sir," she said in a low voice. *' It 
would be back again in a moment, unless I take 
both away — and then he would only scream the 
louder. I thought, Sir," and she hesitated, as she 
glanced at the other attendants — "we thought you 
knew. The Princess doesn't mind — we thought you 
too did not care. Her Highness says Prince Osmund 
cannot have too much." 

"She cannot have understood," said the Prince, 
startled and shocked. " Do you mean to hint that — 
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that there is bewitchment at work with the unhappy 
child?" 

" Assuredly so," said the nurse, so accustomed to 
the strange state of things that her master's face of 
fear and distress quite surprised her. " See, Sir, for 
yourself," and she quickly picked up one of the rabbits, 
and threw it with considerable force right across the 
lawn — the baby stopping his cries to watch the 
unwelcome bunny's flight. 

" That's all right," began the Prince in relief, but, 
glancing again at his son, he saw the little face 
again puckered up in a rage — there were again two 
toys beside him. 

"Throw them both away," he exclaimed. The 
nurse did so, but Osmund roared the louder. 

"That's always the way," she said with a sigh. 
" He cries if he has things, and he cries if we take 
them from him. He is never pleased — he never 
offers one any of his toys or sweets, as many a child 
of his age will do, to show his affection." 

Close by where they were standing there grew a 
bush of exquisite roses ; without speaking, the Prince 
turned and picked one, and held it to Osmund. 

" Stop crying, my little fellow," he said, " and you 
shall have this sweet flower." 
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Osmimd stretched out his hand eagerly and took 
it, with a smile. The Prince was smiling in return 
when — again the roar of fury. The rose had doubled 
itself, the little hand could not grasp the two flowers 
and dashed them both on the bar of his tiny chariot 
in angry temper. 

The Prince bent forward and lifted them up ; his 
face was quite pale, and he turned away. 

''Speak as little as possible of this miserable 
plight," he said to the nurse, as he left, " and impress 
this on the other attendants." 

" Surely something can be done," he thought to 
himself. " The fairy who spoke last — what was her 
name ? yes, the Fairy Celandine — ^promised to help 
us — to do her part, if we did ours. But on our side 
nothing has been done, I fear ! The Princess spoils 
and pampers the child, I begin to see, and he is old 
enough now to be spoilt. I must try to show her 
the folly, and worse than folly, of such training," 
and he hastened his steps to the Castle, determined 
to lose no time. 

But '' 

And just here at this big "but," Frida stopped 
reading and glanced at the children on the rug. 

"I can see no longer," she said, "this stormy 

H 
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weather makes the evening dark before its time, 
and — why" — she interrupted herself with an ex- 
clamation — " it is already quite tea-time. "We must 
finish the story to-morrow." 

"Oh no, to-night, do say to-night," cried Eosa- 
mond. " I do so want to know what happened — ^how 
the baby got all right, and if the nice fairy overcame 
the old one, and, and " 

" Ah, well, you shall have it all," said Frida, who 
was already preparing the table for tea, "but to- 
morrow, not to-night. You must write to your dear 
mamma to-night, and to-morrow we will finish the 
story." 

" To-morrow will very likely be quite fine and we 
shall be out all day," Eosamond persisted. 

" That is not probable," said Frida. " It may be 
better weather than to-day, I hope, but still the 
sands will not be as they have been, so quickly." 

"And anyway," added Louis, who had been 
examining the little book, " there's not such a very 
great deal more of this story. You've read more 
than half, haven't you, Frida ?" 

"Not quite half," she replied. "But there will 
be time enough to finish it to-morrow afternoon, 
never fear." 
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To-morrow did turn out " finer/' though still far 
from settled. A quick walk inland in the morning 
and a shorter one in the afternoon were about all that 
could be managed, and again, an hour or two before 
tea-time found the children on the hearth-rug, ready 
to hear the rest of " Fairy Godmothers." 

"'But,'" quoted Eosamond, "you stopped at a 
'but,' Frida, when the Prince was hurrying in to 
scold the silly Princess." 

Frida nodded. 

"But," she began, "he had not proceeded far, 
when he caught sight of a messenger, hurrying 
towards him. His errand was to announce the 
arrival of the summons which the Prince had been 
half expecting. War was declared — there was nothing 
for it but to start at once. And in the hurry and 
bustle of departure he found it impossible to speak 
to the Princess as he had meant to do. She was in 
floods of tears at her husband's leaving her, and 
seemed to be able to think of nothing else — not even 
of her precious son. All the Prince could say was 
to beg her to be firm with the child and not to spoil 
him, though in his heart he felt sure it would be of 
little use. 

" I must do my best when I return," he thought, 
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" and, after all, he is only a baby as yet," for thanks 
to the prompt measures already taken, he had good 
hopes that the war would prove a very short one. 

His hopes, and those of many others, were doomed 
to disappointment. When next the gallant Prince, 
covered with honours and distinction, found himself 
at his own home, three or four years had passed ; 
little Osmund was now not far off six years old. 

He was, as he had promised to be, a strong and 
healthy and clever child. At first sight of him, as 
he ran forward in eager greeting, his father was 
delighted, and the shadowy fears which had haunted 
him as regarded the child, seemed to take flight. 
But only to return in greater strength. No sooner 
had the novelty of his father's home-coming worn 
off, than the same peevish, discontented expression 
came back to the boy's face ; the same cross tone to 
his voice as, alas, had come to be rarely absent. 

Screams and roars were constantly to be heard 
issuing from the nurseries, but no one seemed to take 
much notice of them, and when the Prince started 
up, exclaiming, " What can be the matter with the 
child ? " the Princess only replied that the nurses 
and governess were too strict — "the darling is so 
high-spirited. He should not be contradicted or 
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thwarted. I wish you could give orders about it 
now you are back. I should have dismissed them all, 
if I had had my own way, but I decided to wait for 
your return." 

The Prince said nothing, but marched off to the 
child's apartments — the screams increasing in loud- 
ness as he drew nearer. And when he opened the 
nursery door a strange spectacle met his eyes. 

The room was simply littered with toys and play- 
things; there was scarcely space to step across — 
twenty toy-shops might have been emptied into it. 
And in the middle of the confusion stood Prince 
Osmund, naked except for his little shirt, while 
thrown about him were the torn remains of magnifi- 
cent clothes, coats of brocade, lace ruffles, satin 
breeches embroidered in gold — every imaginable 
garment for a boy of his age, of the most beautiful 
and expensive materials, but all in ruins ! He was 
tearing some exquisite lace frills to rags and at the 
same time dancing and trampling on the remains of 
a richly trimmed white velvet jacket, when his father's 
entrance startled him for a moment into silence, 
though his crimson face and streaming eyes left no 
doubt as to whence the screams and roars had 
proceeded. 
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" What is the meaning of this ? " said the Prince 
sternly. 

The governess and some other attendants made 
their appearance at an inner doorway ; but they did 
not seem much disturbed. 

"It is only Prince Osmund's way, Sir," they 
replied. "There is no doing anything with him 
when he is put out. We just leave him till he 
tires of screaming." 

The boy himself did not speak. He was now 
tearing the lace with his teeth as well as with his 
hands. 

" What is the matter with you, Osmund ? " said 
his father. 

" Ugly, horrid clothes," was the answer. " Won't 
wear them." 

" He was put out. Sir," said the nurse, " because 
the two new suits that came for him were white. 
He wanted them red, to be like a soldier." 

" You, a soldier ! " exclaimed his father. " I am 
ashamed of you — a screaming, yelling baby. Put 
him to bed with no clothes at all, nurse, for the rest 
of the day." 

For the first time the attendants looked startled. 

" Indeed Sir, if we try to do so, he will roar the 
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house down, and what will her Highness say ? " said 
the head nurse, the stune who had always been with 
the child. 

" That does not concern you," said the Prince ; and 
as he left the room, he added in a lower voice, 
" Why do you speak of two suits of new clothes at 
once?" 

The nurse shook her head. 

"Alas, Sir, you know the sad misfortune — ^the 
spell cast on the child. Whatever is his is doubled. 
Nothing we can do checks it. But for my knowledge 
of this curse and my pity for the prince I could not 
have had patience to stay till your return. I have 
done my best, and so has his governess, but all our 
efforts are in vain so long as the Princess spoils and 
pampers him as she does. You remember, Sir, the 
good fairy said he must learn unselfishness, and to 
learn, one must be taught" 

And her words recalled to the Prince, Fairy 
Celandine's parting words to him, " You, his parents, 
do your best, and I will help you." And what 
had been done ? Nothing — worse than nothing — the 
Princess had simply, by her folly, played into the 
hands of the spiteful and revengeful Guelder Eose. 

And sad at heart, the Prince went away, pondering 
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as to what could be done, before it should be too late, 
to teach the boy the sorely needed lesson. 

He felt indignant with the Princess, for she too 
had been warned, and, after all, any sensible person 
knows that the best of childish natures may be spoilt 
by silly indulgence. 

" I must speak to her severely," he thought, " but 
just now I am too angry," and to calm himself he 
left the Castle grounds and went for a stroll in the 
forest, where he had not been since his return. He 
had not gone far when he saw approaching him the 
bent figure of a very old woman. She curtseyed low 
as they met, and the Prince stopped and looked at 
her. 

" Good-day to you, worthy dame,'* he said, and 
then he added, " Surely I should know you by sight 

and name ? Are you not " but he hesitated. He 

could not quite remember. 

" Granny Hazeltwig, Sir," she replied. " Oh yes, 
my Prince, in the old days you used to come to my 
cottage, and a dear child you were. And they tell 
me the little prince — ^your son — ^favours you in looks 
quite remarkably." 

She glanced up at him as she spoke, with a 
curious expression in her bright old eyes. 
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"Perhaps so," he said, "but — was I a spoilt 
and selfish child, Granny, do you happen to 
remember ? " 

She shook her head. 

"Quite the reverse, my Prince. In those days 
life was simpler and your honoured parents, as you 
know, were less wealthy than you. You were wisely 
trained. All was very dififerent. " 

She spoke with so much dignity and intelligence 
that it flashed into her hearer's mind that here 
perhaps was the counsellor he sought. He turned 
and walked with the dame to her cottage and 
related to her the miserable state of things in the 
nursery. 

The old woman listened in silence, only nodding 
and sometimes shaking her head as the Prince went 
on. Then she spoke. 

"Yes," she said, "it is as I feared. In fact I 
knew it. But do not despair. The spell may yet 
be broken, if you do your part. The poor little 
Prince might already have been freed from it if his 
mother had been wiser. Fairy Celandine, good and 
powerful as she is, must be met in her efforts for 
her godson's welfare." 

The Prince opened his eyes. 
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"You know the fairy?" he exclaimed, "You 
can communicate with her. That is good hearing." 

"I know her well," said the granny. "From 
time to time she visits me and we talk of the child. 
More than once during your absence she has seen 
him, though no one knew it. She ran up to him in 
the shape of a starving little dog, one day, when he 
was playing about near here, and his attendants 
were bringing him refreshments — cakes and delicacies 
in profusion. And the child would have thrown 
the dog a biscuit, had not the Princess interfered 
and ordered the servants to chase the poor puppy 
away with whips and sticks, for fear he should bite 
her son. Another day, the fairy and I myself 
accosted him in the guise of a very old woodman 
and his wife, shivering with cold, for it was 
winter, and the Prince's little carriage w£U3 so 
overburdened with rugs and furs that he was 
stifling and trying to throw them out But he 
only scowled at us; and though the nurse, who 
is a good woman, held out a blanket to us, it 
melted to air in her hand — not being the gift of 
the boy himself ! " 

The Prince's face grew graver and graver. 

"What can be done?" he enquired. "Every 
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day his selfishness is increasing ; before long it may 
be too late to uproot it." 

"Not so — difiBcult perhaps — much more so than 
need have been. But from now be firm. You may 
not seem to have much effect, but be patient You 
will be paving the way for the great crisis, which 
is to break the spell and make Prince Osmund a 
happy child who will grow into a good and happy 
man. Have all confidence in the Fairy Celandine." 

" Can I see her ? Can I ask her advice ? " asked 
the Prince eagerly. 

*' Not as yet. When the time comes you shall be 
told," replied the dame ; and respecting her superior 
knowledge and wisdom, the Prince enquired no 
further, but thanking her warmly, took his leave, 
infinitely comforted while firmly resolving to do his 
part to the utmost. 

And as he passed through the gate of the tiny 
cottage garden, he caught sight of a soft silvery 
gleaming at his feet It was a little spray of 
celandine flowers and leaves ! 

"Surely," thought he, as he lifted it, "this is a 
good omen — ^possibly a message." 

Times changed from that day for little Prince 
Osmund. Strict rules were enforced in the nursery 
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and though the boy struggled hard to have his own 
way, he soon began to find himself mastered. Days 
in bed now and then as a punishment were not 
exactly amusing, and it was no use appealing to his 
mother. She too had had her orders, and though 
she wept and told the Prince that he was a cruel 
father, in her heart she was not a little startled and 
frightened by what was pointed out to her as the 
result of her folly. 

So, by degrees, greater peace reigned in the 
Castle. Boars and screams diminished, or when 
they were heard it was not for long. Still, 
though now obliged to behave like a reasonable 
child, Osmund's selfishness was difficult to touch, 
and the spell cast upon liim by Fairy Guelder 
Eose's revengeful temper remained. There was 
no pleasure in giving him anything, as every 
gift, every toy, every garment, every delicately 
prepared dish, was sure to be doubled, till all lost 
their value and attraction. Life had no freshness, 
no happy anticipations for the poor little boy. And 
never once did he show the slightest wish to give 
pleasure to others. 

" The malady is already too deeply seated for any 
efforts of mine to uproot it," thought the Prince. 
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Still he remembered the words of Granny Hazeltwig, 
and did his best to be patient. 

Christmas - time was drawing near. Already 
several months had passed since the Prince's return, 
for that had been in the early spring. Preparations 
for the usual festivities were beginning, and these 
were to be specially great, as the last two years had 
been clouded by the master's absence. The Princess 
had be^ed to have a wonderfully magnificent 
Christmas tree for Osmund, and to this her husband 
had agreed, little though the boy seemed to care 
about it. 

" It will be nearly as high as the ceiling of the 
great hall," his mother told the child one day when 
she was caressing him. "Won't it be lovely — all 
covered with beautiful toys ! " 

" For me — all for me ? " asked Osmund, pulling 
away from the Princess ; " of course they must all 
be mine." 

" Would you not like to give some to little boys 
and girls who have no Christmas trees of their 
own ? " asked his father. 

Osmund stared at him. 

« No — why should I ? Their papas and mammas 
can get them, themselves. I don't care for toys, but 
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I want a very, very high tree — and the toys must 
be for me, whether I care for them or not." 

The Prince sighed, but said no more. 

That very day he met Dame Hazeltwig again. 
He had never seen her since his first talk with her 
though he had several times tried to find her. And 
now suddenly, some little way on the Castle side of 
the forest, she seemed to start out of the ground. 

" My Prince," she said in a low voice, for some of 
his attendants were just behind him, "you have 
done well. But now you must trust the boy to 
other influences. Have no fear or anxiety as to 
harm befalling him, even though it may be difl&cult 
to keep free of them. Think nothing strange, and 
beware of resisting what is for your son's lasting 
good." 

And before her hearer had time to reply, she 
turned and disappeared with marvellous quickness 
in the direction of her cottage. 

The weather grew very cold. Snow covered the 
ground ; that was nothing uncommon, but bitter 
winds raged, which were really piercing. Not long 
before Christmas, however, these dropped, and little 
Osmund was allowed to go out again, though much 
against the Princess's wishes, for had she had her 
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way he would have been wrapped in furs and shut 
into his rooms. 

But " No," said his father, "if I can do no more, 
I can at least prevent his being a molly-coddle." 

One bright morning the nursery procession set 
out, Osmund for once in good humour and high 
spirits, for he was tired of staying indoors. 

"Keep to the broad path through the forest," 
said the Prince who saw them start, "and when 
you get to the cross-roads, let the child get out of 
his carriage and have a vun. It is sheltered just 
there." 

As usual, i)oor Osmund was far too thickly 
enveloped in wrappings of exquisite furs and downy 
quilts, but his father knew that it was useless to 
discard any — unless all were thrown out, which was 
of course an impossibility with snow and ice every- 
where about. The boy's face brightened at the 
thought of " a run," for he was by nature a healthy 
and hearty child, and fond of out-door exercise, and 
he laughed and chattered happily as he went along. 

"He is improving," thought the faithful nurse. 
" His temper is better. If only — if only he could 
learn some unselfishness." 

She was walking as usual beside the little 
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carriage pushed by a serving-man. The governess 
was not with them, but an under- nurse followed 
behind. For some little way the party proceeded 
quietly, but Osmund, remembering his father's words, 
soon grew impatient, and the moment they were 
within the forest boundary, on the broad road which 
ran through it, he began to clamour to get out. 

"Not yet, my Prince, not just yet," said the 
nurse ; but the boy sprang up and was on the point 
of flinging himself out when she caught him and 
put him back into his seat But the ground just 
there was slippery ; with the sudden movement she 
lost her footing and fell rather heavily to the ground, 
and when she gathered herself together and stood up 
she found that she had badly sprained one ankle — 
standing on the injured foot was most painful; 
walking unaided, almost impossible. 

" Dear, dear," exclaimed the poor woman, " what 
shall I do ? I must go back and have it bandaged 
up at once. But walk I cannot." 

Just then, to her delight, there appeared from 
among the trees a figure which she recognised, 
though she had but rarely seen Granny Hazeltwig, 
for she it was. 

"What is the matter?" said the old dame. 
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hobbling up as fast as she could. " Ah," — and before 
the nurse had time to explain, '' A sprained ankle, I 
see. My cottage is close at hand. I will doctor it 
for you, but you cannot walk home. You must 
send the footman to fetch a cart of some kind. And 
you," she went on, turning to the young maid — 
" you go on with the prince to the cross-roads and 
then let him run about a bit The footman can tell 
his governess to join you there." 

And somehow, though in a usual way the nurse 
would have objected to leaving the prince with only 
the girl as attendant, somehow nobody made any 
objections — ^they all did exactly as the dame told 
them. The footman hurried off at full speed ; the 
nurse, leaning on the old woman's shoulder — ^though 
it was rather a case of the blind leading the blind ! — 
stumbled ofT to the cottage ; the nursemaid, by name 
Selma, took her place behind the little carriage, and 
Osmund sat still, his eyes and mouth wide open 
in surprise, as Granny Hazeltwig called back to him 
in her clear, firm voice : 

" And you, my Prince, sit still where you are till 
you get to the cross-roads, where your gracious papa 
said you might have a run." 

And Osmund obeyed her without a word, too 

I 
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much astonished apparently to understand his own 
unwonted meekness. 

" How did she know what the Prince had said ? 
How did she know what was wrong with nurse?" 
thought Sdma, who was a simple girL " Truly she 
must be a witch, as they say ! " 

After a while Osmund and his charioteer arrived 
at the cross-roads — ^"cross-paths" would be a better 
word, for though fairly broad the two tracks through 
the forest which here met were only paths — and at 
once Osmund shouted imperiously : 

"Take me out, take me out! I want to run 
about," and Selma obeyed him, knowing that per- 
mission had been given. 

But no sooner was the boy on his feet than off 
he darted, crying mischievously, "Ah ha, ah ha! 
Catch me if you can." 

Selma, at the moment engaged in picking up and 
replticing in the carriage the rugs and coverlets which 
had tumbled out, did not see which way he had run, 
but had no fear when she heard his shout, as in the 
minute or so which had passed he could not have 
run far. 

But unluckily — or apparently so — she chose the 
wrong path, and when, calling out in reply, " Oh yes. 
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my Prince, I shall soon catch you," she hurried after 
him, he was nowhere to be seen ! She ran some 
little way, then, suspecting her mistake, turned back 
and started again down the opposite path. Still she 
could see nothing of her charge ! The truth was that 
at first the mischievous boy had hidden behind a 
tree trunk, till he saw Selma depart in the other 
direction, whereupon he flew off, as fast as his little 
legs and heavy garments allowed, down a tiny track 
leading away from the wider road towards the heart 
of the forest, till out of breath at last he stopped for 
a rest, laughing to himself. 

But poor Selma! She ran and ran, growing 
stupid as she grew frightened — misled once or twice 
by the faint cry of some winter bird which she 
fancied was Osmund's voice — ^then she turned again, 
thinking to regain the cross-roads where she had left 
the little chariot, in hopes that by this time the boy 
would have run back again. All in vain ; the farther 
she ran the more bewildered she grew. No sign of 
the wide track, or the cross-roads ; no sign, of course, 
of the naughty prince. And, to make things worse, 
the sky — as much of it as could be seen in the forest 
— grew dark and lowering ; snow began to fall, lightly 
at first, then more and more heavily, till the girl 
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could scarce see a step before her. More by instinct 
than by her wits, she kept on her feet, but it was 
not till a late hour in the afternoon that she found 
herself at the other edge of the forest, miles away 
from the Castle side, where by good luck a woodman, 
passing in his cart with a load of logs, picked her up, 
more dead than alive and frantic with fear and 
misery, crying, " My Prince, my Prince, I have lost 
him! Oh, what can I do? They will put me in 
prison or cut ofT my head, and his parents will go 
mad with grief for him." 

The woodman, appalled by her story, made room 
for her in his cart and took her, as fast as he could, 
to the Castle — ^the only thing to be done. But his 
progress was slow, retarded also by the blinding 
storm. It was evening before the unhappy girl 
reached home and sobbed out the recital of what had 
happened. 

And hours before that, the footman had returned 
in bewilderment from the cross-roads, where, much 
as he had hastened, neither prince, nor maid, nor 
even carriage was to be seen ! 

The Castle was in confusion, the Princess in 
hysterics ; to satisfy her, search parties were 
despatched one after the other. Only two people 
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remained calm — the Prince and the head nurse, for 
to the latter Granny Hazeltwig had whispered 
mysteriously before she left her, and the former 
remembered the old woman's last injunctions to 
him: "Have no fear or anxiety whatever happens, 
difficult though it may be for you." 

And when at last poor Selma's arrival explained 
some little part of the matter, her master would not 
allow her to be punished or even blamed. On the 
contrary, he did his best to console her, by his 
assurances that all would yet be welL " The boy is 
safe, I feel certain," he repeated. 

But the dreary night went on. The snow fell 
and fell, the wind howled. The Prince had need of 
all his strength of mind and faith in Granny Hazel- 
twig. More than once he took out the little 
celandine flower which he had carefully dried and 
never parted with ; for it had a marvellous power of 
comfort when he looked at it. 

And where, while all this was happening, where 
was the fairies' godson ? What had become of Prince 
Osmund. 

Well — listen and you shall hear. 

He had hidden, you remember, for a minute or 
two, and then ran off down a side path, to escape, out 
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of mischief, from the maid. But, after all, he had 
not run far, and now a new idea struck him. 

" I'll frighten her still more," he thought, and he 
ran back to the main road, and down it again till he 
could see the place where he had left his chariot. 
Yes — ^there it stood, but no Selma! The boy was 
delighted. He hurried on, full of his scheme, which 
was to push the carriage away, so that it, as well 
as himself, should have disappeared when the girl 
returned. It was rather heavy, but he was a strong 
child and soon had got it some little distance along the 
broad path and then down the side one, where he had 
stopped to take breath, for a considerably longer way. 
It was harder work and slower here, for the path was 
rough and uneven, and after a while Osmund began 
to feel very tired and to wish he had not come so 
far. For there was the getting the vehicle back 
again to consider ! " No," he thought, " Selma can 
fetch it. I'll run and shout to her. She'll hear me. 
But I'U rest a little first," and he sat down on the 
ground and leaned against the carriage, wondering 
vaguely why the sky was so dark and why every- 
thing looked so gloomy. But he did not wonder 
long. Tired by his exertions and oppressed by the 
heavy atmosphere, weighted by the coming snow. 
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he soon fell fast, fast asleep, and slept for more 
than an hour. 

And when at last he woke, stiff and numbed with 
cold, all around was gloom and thickness. At first 
he thought he must have tumbled out of bed. 
" Nurse, nurse ! " he cried, but there was no reply. 
" What's that falling on me ? " he went on ; " the 
feathers have come out of the pillows." 

Feathers indeed ! Ko such thing. A moment 
or two explained the truth. He was covered with 
snow, which was still falling heavily. With some 
difficulty he got to his feet and shook himself, for he 
was by no means a stupid child. Then he re- 
membered everything, and caught hold of the little 
carriage, which he tried to push, now shouting 
" Selma, Selma," at the top of his voice. But even 
if she had been fairly near, the falling snow would 
have dulled the sound, and, as we know, she was 
now miles away. So, of course, the cries were all 
in vain. He went on pushing and managed to get 
over a few yards, then the wheels stuck fast and he 
could not move them. 

So, for after all he was only quite a little boy, he 
flung himself on to the ground and burst into bitter 
sobs of misery and terror. For never in his life had 
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any hardships come near him ; his troubles had been 
of a very different kind ; his screams and roars from 
very different reasons ! 

" Nurse, nurse ! Selma, Selma ! " he called. " Tm 
so cold. I'm so tired. Come, come ! " 

And suddenly he heard a voice, seemingly in 
reply, and not far from him. But it was not Selma. 

" What's the matter ? " it said. " What are you 
crying about?" 

Osmund looked up. There was still light enough, 
when the speaker came close to him, to see that the 
newcomer was a little girl, not so very much bigger 
than himself. She was all white with snow, but 
as she shook some of it off, he saw that she was very, 
very poorly clothed, and her face, though sweet, was 
extremely pale and thin. He drew himself away a 
little. 

"I want Selma and nurse," he said. "You're 
only a beggar." 

The child smiled. 

" Good-bye, then," she said, and turned away. But 
his mood changed and he caught hold of her. 

" I'm lost," he said, and began to sob again. " If 
you leave me I shall die." 

" Yes," she replied, " I daresay you would. I tun 
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not a beggar, but my sister and I are very poor. 
We live in a hut close by. I have been gathering 
sticks for the fire, and I was on my way home when 
the snow began. If you like I will help to push 
your carriage, and you can take shelter in our cottage. 
But you must not call us beggars. It is rude." 

" I am not rude," said Osmund sulkily. "I am a 
prince. I am very rich tmd I have everything I 
want" 

"Ah well, then, you don't need me," said the 
child, and she turned again. 

But Osmund was growing meeker. 

" No, no, please don't go ; please take me to your 
house and I'll be good," he entreated. 

The girl made no reply, but she laid her hand on 
the back of the carriage, and though she gave it but 
the gentlest push, it at once yielded to her touch and 
moved on. Then she stopped for a moment. 

"Get in," she said. 

Some strange new feelings were at work with 
Osmund. For the first time in his life he thought 
of another before himself. He shook his head. 

" No," he said. " It would be too heavy. You're 
not a very big little girL I'll push with you," and 
the smile which now came over her face seemed to 
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light up the gloom like a ray of sunshine. And 
together the two propelled the carriage along the 
rough path and down another, till they stopped in 
front of a tiny house — scarce worthy of the name — a 
mere hut, so low and small as to be at all times 
almost invisible among the trees. 

The door opened, and an older girl looked out 
She too was thin and pale and miserably clothed, but, 
like the child's, her face was extraordinarily sweet 

" Come in," she said, as if expecting them. " Come 
in out of the snow. Have you brought some fire- 
wood, ? " and she said a name that Osmund 

could not hear. 

" Yes," the little girl replied, and she held out a 
good bundle of twigs and brushwood, at which the 
boy stared, for he had not seen that she was carrying 
anything. 

The elder one took it, and they all entered. 

Inside all was clean, but terribly bare. There 
was a rough table, and on it a crust or two of 
black bread and a cup of water ; a bench, and in one 
corner a heap of dry leaves and a very thin blanket 
— ^the only bed ! 

But the fire was burning, and when some branches 
were thrown on it, it flamed up splendidly, and 
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Osmund ran towards it, and held out his hands to 
the warmth, for in spite of his beautiful furry gloves 
they were stiff with cold. And in a minute or two 
he turned to his hostess. 

" I'm very hungry," he said. 

'* So are we," she replied, and pointed to the table. 
" That is all we have in the house, but you are, of 
course, welcome to it, if you can eat it," and she 
handed to him one of the broken slices. 

The boy looked at it ; never before in his life had 
he seen coarse bread, but hunger is the foe of dainti- 
ness. He took the crust and munched it, and I 
doubt if he had ever liked any wheaten cake as 
well! 

" It's quite good," he said, and held out his hand 
for another piece, which was given him. And when 
he had eaten it and glanced at the table, he saw that 
only a very little more remained. Both the girls 
were looking at him, intense earnestness in their 
beautiful eyes, and, though he was too childish to 
see this, he felt — something that he had never felt 
before — ^his little face flushed. 

" There's not any scarcely for you," he murmured. 

The sweet sisters smiled. 

" Never mind about us. We are older than you. 
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We will give you all we have, even if we go without," 
said the elder. But the two pairs of eyes still looked 
at him. 

Suddenly Osmund gave a spring and a shout of joy. 

" I know, I know," he cried, crimson with excite- 
ment " / can give you things to eat — ^nice things. 
There's lots in the carriage — ^there always is when I 
go out, for fear I get hungry. Come, come, quick, 
and see ! " and he caught hold of his new friends' 
hands and drew them to the door — just outside 
which, the little vehicle was standing, where it had 
been left. 

" We will bring it inside," said the elder girl, " and 
shake the snow off and dry any of the covers which 
need it, and you shall show us where the food is." 

So he did, full of eagerness and importance, as 
they drew out the well-filled — dovbly well-filled of 
course — ^basket of provisions — cakes, biscuits, little 
pasties, bottles of milk, of fruit wines or syrups, such 
as a child might safely drink, and set them out on 
the table. 

*' Now," said Osmund, " you eat lots, both of you, 'cos 
you gave me all your bread nearly," and he laughed 
with pleasure, realising for the first time the delight 
of hospitality, though it was of a curious kind. 
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" But you must eat with us, my Prince/' said the 
sisters. "We should not enjoy these deUcious 
things ¥rithout you. Pleasures shared are pleasures 
doubled." 

" That's what nursie says," replied the boy, " but 
I didn't understand," and a dreamy look came over 
his face. 

It soon brightened up again, however, and in 
spite of the bare room, and the rough and scanty 
furniture, the little meal was a merry one, and 
though a hearty one too, enough food was left for 
another. 

" The snow is still falling and night is at hand," 
said the younger girl, who had glanced out at the 
doorway. 

" It is impossible, my Prince, for you to go home 
to-night" 

Osmund looked up. 

" I don't mind," he said. " I'm very sleepy ; I'd 
like to go to bed. But there isn't any bed," and his 
face puckered up, as if he were going to cry. 

"You shall have ours," said the sisters. "It is 
quite comfortable to lie on dry leaves if there are 
plenty of them." 

Then again the new bright expression lighted up 
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the boy's face. He jumped up, forgetting about 
being sleepy, and clapped his hands. 

" I know what well do," he said, running across 
to the little carriage. " There's lots and lots of covers 
and rugs" — ^and indeed as he began pulling them 
out, they seemed endless — " and there's cushions too. 
Plenty for us all, and they'll keep you nice and 
warm, won't they ? " 

" Yes, indeed," said the elder girL " What a kind 
thought ! We can spread out the leaves and cover 
them, and use the warmest rugs to wrap over us, and 
the cushions as pillows. Thank you, dear Prince. 
It is very kind of you." 

"Is that being kind?" said the boy. " I didn't 
know. I like being kind. It feels nice. And you 
were kind to me when there was only those bits of 
bread. I'm glad for you to be warm too." 

Then a new thought struck him — a thought for 
others. 

" Will my nursey and daddy think I'm lost ? " he 
asked. 

" I'm afraid they will," was the reply. " But as soon 
as it's light in the morning we will take you home, 
and they will be so happy to see you, that they will 
forget about having been distressed." 
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" And you must eat all the cakes," said the boy. 
"*Cos, you see, there'll be plenty for me in the 
nursery, and you haven't any." 

" There will be enough for us all, you will see," 
said the little girl with her sweetest smile. 

" And — ^and," began Osmund, who by this time 
was comfortably tucked up, and getting drowsy, 
'' I'll come back again and bring you lots and 
lots of everything. You'll never be cold or 

hungry any more. I'll give you " but here he 

fell asleep ! 

The sisters looked at each other. 

And when Osmund awoke, the wintry dawn was 
faintly lighting the hut, and the fire was already 
burning cheerily. A cup of warm milk was ready 
for him, and on the table the remains of last night's 
feast were neatly spread out. As had been foretold, 
there was still plenty for all, but he looked doubt- 
fully at the milk. 

" Has you had some too ? " he asked. " Couldn't 
we drink in turns, 'cos there's only my cup out of the 
basket?" 

" Thank you. That is a good idea," and the cup 
— transferred into a loving cup, one might say — ^was 
handed round, and strange as it seems, small though 
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it was, its contents did not diminish till all had had 
enough. 

That night had been an anxious one for the 
inhabitants of the Castle, with two exceptions, the 
Prince himself and the head nurse, who still re- 
mained calm. To please the Princess the search 
parties were continued, and soothed by this she 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

The Prince slept also, and he had a curious 
dream. He thought that it was again the Christening 
Feast, and that he was standing beside the cradle, in 
bewilderment, for it was empty ! Then, sudden 
sounds made him glance round towards the doorway, 
and there, lo and behold. Madam Guelder Bose was 
to be seen hobbling out in a great hurry« shaking her 
fist and muttering, while behind her, like avenging 
cmgels, lifting their flower-wreathed wands, came a 
train of fairies, foremost among them Celandine, and 
just behind her the lily Fairy. Then Celandine 
turned to him with a smile. 

"The spell is broken, my Prince," she said. 
" Rise early and get you to the entrance of the forest." 

And when he awoke, the words were ringing in his 
ears. Up he started, for the wintry daylight was 
creeping in, and arousing no one, he quickly dressed 
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and started off in the direction his dream visitor had 
pointed out. 

It was a bright clear morning ; the heavy fall of 
snow had dispersed the clouds, thick and firm it 
lay on the hard, frozen ground. Light of heart the 
Prince stepped on, and — ^but a few yards from the 
forest edge, he caught sight of a tiny figure running 
towards him, hands outstretched in eager greeting. 
It was his boy ! 

"Daddy, daddy," he cried, and in his voice there 
rang a new tone, " I've come back, and I've such a 
lot of things to tell you. Daddy, come with me — 
those kind girls are there in the forest, waiting 
beside my carriage. They told me to run on and 
that you were coming." 

He seized his father's hand and dragged him, no 
wise unwillingly, back again whence he himself had 
come. Yes — sure enough, there stood the little 
chariot, but — the sweet conductresses of the strayed 
child had disappeared ! 

Osmund stared in blank disappointment — then 
burst into tears. 

"They've gone, they've gone!'' he cried; "and 
they were so kind. I want to be kind too, like 
them." 

K 
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His father, understauding as the child could not, 
lifted him in his arms and soothed him. 

" They had to go, my boy," he said. But for a 
moment or two Osmimd was not to be consoled. 

" They've not even taken the furry rugs I gave 
them to keep them warm," he sobbed. " I have such 
lots and lots, and they haven't any. I wanted to 
give them all my nice things. I told them I would." 

" And what did they say ? " asked the Prince. 

Osmund stopped crying, to consider. 

" They said,'* he began slowly — " they said they'd 
soon be going to their own country and then they 
wouldn't be hungry or cold any more. But I begged 
and begged them to stay till I came back, and I did 
think they would," and the tears began to flow 
again. 

But his father checked them by another question. 

" Did they say nothing more ? " he enquired. 

The boy's face brightened. 

"Yes," he said. *' She— the little one. I loved 
her the best, I think. Yes ; she told me there was 
lots of people to be kind to; poor little children 
with nothing scarcely to eat, and old, old ones who 
can't work. Daddy, I didn't understand about it 
before. Will you let me take things to the poor 
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people? I've got so many toys too. I'd like to 
give them nearly all. Not only the too many ones. 
I want to make up for not being kind. You will let 
me do it, won't you ?" 

'* Indeed I will, my boy," said the Prince, gazing 
with delight at the eager little face, glowing with 
a beauty it had never had before. "But now we 
must hasten home. Your poor mother has been 
crying bitterly about you, and you must comfort her.'* 

So the two, the Prince pushing the little carriage 
and the boy helping him, turned towards the 
Castle. 

But just as they passed the path that led to 
Granny Hazeltwig's cottage, there stood the old 
woman, her face smiling calmly. 

She curtseyed deeply as they drew near, and then 
the Prince saw that she was holding out something 
to him, and when she placed it in his hand, he 
perceived, nestling among its silver-lined leaves of 
tender green, a tiny celandine flower — afresh and 
blooming though the ground was covered deep with 
snow. 

" I was to give you this, my Prince," she said — 
" it is a token of all being well — and to bid you adieu." 

Osmund looked up. 
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"What's its name, daddy?" he asked, gazing at 
the flower. 

His father told him. The child nodded his head. 

"That's the name I couldn't hear properly," he 
said. The littlest one's name. Adieu means good- 
bye," and he sighed. But in a moment he smiled 
again. " You'll let me give plenty of things to the 
poor little children, won't you, daddy?" he said. 

That is the story of Prince Osmund's Fairy god- 
mothers and what they did for him. 

The story of his own life and what he grew up to 
be, is best told by the love with which his name 
is still cherished in the country where he ruled. 
" Good Prince Osmund ! Ah, how happy he made 
his people — ^how he cared for the poor — how he 
denied himself rather than that any under his care 
should want ! Long may his memory live ! " 

Frida shut her fat little book. 

" Well," she said. " Well, Master Louis and Miss 
Rosa, did you like the story ? " 

" Awffly," replied Eosamond. 

" Yes," said Louis, " it's very interesting. I wish 
it had told about the Christmas tree, and if they had 
a lot of poor children at it as well as rich ones." 

" You may be sure they did," said Frida. 
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"It's a little muddling," said Rosamond re- 
flectively. " A sort of mixture of real and fairy." 

" Thafs not muddling," exclaimed Louis, more 
eagerly than was usual with him. "That's what 
makes it realer. It's stupid of you to say that, Eos, 

when you '* but here he stopped short, though his 

glance at his sister finished the sentence. "He 
means," she said to herself, "how fairy things are 
mixed up with real things about our clock." But 
aloud she only replied. " Yes, I see how you mean. 
Frida," she went on, " do you think there are good and 
bad fairies?" 

Frida shook her head, but she smiled. 

" There are good and bad of most things, I fancy," 
she replied. 

"But the story said something about fairies 
coming to an end after they've lived ever so long — 
hundreds of years or so. It said that was why old 
Guelder Eose was so ill-natured." 

"Yes," Frida agreed. "I've often read that it is 
so in old legends." 

" But those sweet, darling, good fairies," Eosamond 
went on. " Surely tJiey wouldn't come to an end ? " 

"Perhaps," said Louis solemnly — "perhaps the 
very good ones turn into some kind of angels." 
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"What a nice ideal" Rosamond cried joyfully. 
" Yes, Tm sure it must be that way." 

"And now, my dears," said Frida, "it is past 
tea-time. I must help Mrs. Femywood to set the 
table." 

Not many days after the reading of Frida's fairy 
story, came the happy one of the children's return 
home. Of course I do not mean that they had been 
t^Tihappy at Redsands, but the joy of being with 
their father and mother again was great 

And "home" looked so charming. The spring 
was now not far off summer, cmd the garden and 
grounds were at their loveliest. Indoors too there 
were delightful improvementa The nursery and 
the children's rooms on each side of it had been 
freshly papered emd painted. There were new 
carpets too, and a row of book -shelves had been 
placed against the wall, which made the centre room 
less of a nursery and decidedly more dignified. 

And on the mantelpiece, as Louis and Rosamond 
were quick to see, the beloved clock was safely back 
in its old place, ticking away most cheerily, no 
grunts or groans to be heard. 

" I'm so glad it's all right," Rosamond exclaimed. 
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"We were so afraid it wouldn't like being moved. 
You must have taken great care of it, Mummy, 
darling." 

"Well, yes," said her mother, who had come 
upstairs with the children to show them the changes. 
"Yes, I did take great care of it, but still I have 
something rather curious to tell you." 

She looked round as she spoke and lowered her 
voice a little. There was no one in the room but 
herself and the two — not even Frida. 

" Some people would think me very fanciful," she 
went on, " but I have a feeling that I must tell you 
about it, dears. It happened that, with all my care, 
there came a day on which I did not — I cotUd not, 
wind up the clock, well as I knew that it should 
never be missed. Do you remember that there were 
two or three very stormy days while you were 
away?" « 

"Oh yes," exclaimed the children, wondering 
what was coming next. 

" Well, it was very, very windy and rainy here 
too and I caught cold. — ^You see, the workmen were 
about, and it was very draughty. At first I thought 
nothing of my cold, and I went with your father to 
spend a day at your aunt's. It was a terribly 
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stormy afternoon and my cold was worse, and your 
aunt persuaded me to stay the night, and the next 
day she kept me in bed, so that I was two nights 
away. I never thought of the clock till the second 
night, when all of a sudden it came into my mind, 
and I felt so sorry about it that for an hour or more 
I could not get to sleep, and when I did I kept 
murmuring to myself, * It will have stopped ; it will 
have stopped/ Then the strange thing happened. 
I suppose I must have been asleep and that it was a 
dream, but I seemed to myself to be awake, when, 
at the foot of my bed, by the light of the fire which 
had been banked up to last till morning, I saw a 
small figure — ^the quaintest little figure you can 
imagine, standing looking at me. It was that of a 
tiny man, about two feet high, all dressed in brown 
in the old-fashioned way — long waistcoat, knee- 
breeches, and all the rest of it, and with a three- 
cornered hat, which he took off and made me a low 
bow, and then he spoke. 

" ' Have no fear, Madam,' he said. ' Do not distress 
yourself about the clock. I am the Master clock- 
maker. When my orders have been disregarded 
wantonly or through carelessness, I can punish — ^but 
when the neglect has been unintentional or un- 
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avoidable, as in your case, I can rectify matters * — 
he did use sucli long words ! * Have no fear,' he 
repeated, and — ^he was gone! And I fell asleep, 
and when I awoke it was morning and my cold was 
much better, and I said to myself, * What a strange 
dream ! ' and I felt most eager to get home and see 
the clock. And — as I daresay you can guess — ^there 
it was, ticking away quite steadily and cheerfully, 
no grunting or groaning or scolding," she smiled ; 
" and so it has gone on ever since, and of course I 
have carefully wound it up every day." 

The children looked at each other. 

"Mummy," they said, "it wasn't a dream. It 
was really the fairy clockmaker." 
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II 

THOSE GEEEN EIBBONS 
Pakt I 

THE NEW BABY 

Opinions differed in the Woodhurst nursery. No— 
I should scarcely name that particular place, for as 
a matter of fact the children were not at Woodhurst 
at all when they first heard the news. On the 
contrary, they were staying at their uncle's Rectory, 
quite an hour's journey from their home. There 
were no children at the Eectory ; all the same, a 
visit there, was always a treat. Their uncle and 
aunt were so pleased to have them, and spared no 
trouble to make them enjoy themselves. 

And then it was a change, and what child does 
not love a change ? This time, too, it had been more 
than a change — a surprise as well, for a visit in 
winter, except possibly at Christmas, was quite out 
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of the usual way of things, and winter it still was, 
though already the middle of February. 

They had been nearly a fortnight at their uncle's, 
and were beginning to wonder — the two girls, 
Anne and Eugenia, that is to say, for the boys, 
Nicholas and Leslie, so long as they were amused 
and "jolly," troubled their heads very little about 
the future — Anne and Jenny were beginning to 
wonder, as I said, how much longer they were to 
stay, for in answer to their questions. Aunt Mildred 
replied that she really didn't exactly know, when 
one morning came the astounding piece of news — 
the news which led to a difference of opinions among 
the four, 

" A new baby — a baby girl — ^another sister." This 
was what their aunt ran up to tell them, just before 
the bell rang for prayers, and they all had to hurry 
downstairs. On the whole I think it would have 
been wiser if she had waited a little, for I am quite 
sure none of them felt it possible to give much 
attention that morning, but Aunt Mildred was young 
herself and exceedingly excited by the news just 
received. 

" Isn't it delightful ? " she exclaimed, when they 
were all seated at breakfast " A baby girl — much 
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better than a boy, for we can keep her a baby so 
much longer. And she's to be called Mildred, after 
me — ^to be my god-daughter. Isn't it charming ? " 

"Yes," said Anne, "I think it will be rather 
fun." 

But Eugenia looked grave. 

"I'm not sure if I'm very fond of babies," she 
said slowly. " You are, Auntie, I know. Couldn't 
you have had her for your very own ? I think it 
would have been better." 

A very slight cloud passed over Lady Mildred's 
bright face — so slight that the children scarcely 
noticed the little hesitation in her reply. 

" Ah well — I don't know, perhaps " but here 

their uncle interrupted. 

" Don't you think it's rather lucky for you young 
people," he said, smiling, "that we have no little 
boys and girls of our own ? " 

" Yes," said Anne. " I think it's very silly of you, 
Jenny, to wish that the baby had come here. Auntie 
wouldn't care so much to have all of us, then." 

"Wouldn't you. Auntie?" asked Leslie, whose 
pet name for some mysterious. reason was "Trip." 
" Wouldn't you, really ? " 

He was only five years old, and a rather matter- 
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of-fact little boy. Till now, he had been the baby at 
home. " Would you leave oflf carin' for us, Auntie ? " 

" Of course not, Trip," said Lady Mildred, laughing 
at his solemn face. " How could I ? Still, as your 
uncle says, if we had children here, we should be 
busier in some ways, and we shouldn't have so many 
spare-rooms for all of you." 

Trip gave a sigh of satisfaction. 

'* I'd like to see it," he remarked, and as every- 
body was thinking of the new baby, nobody needed 
to ask what he meant "There'll have to be a 
p'rambullator again," he added, after a moment or 
two's reflection. " The old one's all spoilt with our 
using it for the puppies. They teared the cushins, 
and then Mumsey gaved it to the rubbidge sale." 

" ' Rubbidge 1 ' " repeated Nicholas; "there's no 
such word. Can't you say * rummage,' Trip ? " 

Nicholas and Eugenia were twins — eight years 
old, clever and quick for their age. 

"Yes," added Jenny, "'rubbidge' is an awfully 
vulgar word, isn't it, Auntie ? Trip does get hold of 
such common words. You'll have to be careful, 
now," she added, turning to her little brother, " for, 
you see, you'll have to set a good example to the 
baby, like Nick and I have set to you." 
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Trip's round blue eyes grew bigger and more 
solemn than before. 

" I didn't know," he began ; but as he seemed on 
the point of tears, Anne, who, though she was rather 
lazy, and never worried herself much about anything, 
did not like to see other people annoyed, interrupted. 

'* Nonsense, Jenny," she said. " By the time the 
baby can understand. Trip will be quite big and 
knowing words as well as you, or better, won't he. 
Uncle Francis?" 

Mr. Carlton, who had been reading his letters, 
looked up at this appeal, which Anne repeated. 

"Yes, of course," he said kindly; "and in the 
meantime, even before this wonderful young lady 
begins to talk, you will all have to be very good 
indeed to her, and never let her hear any cross words 
or teasing or quarrelling. I believe babies under- 
stand a good deal more than one imagines, in these 
ways." 

Eugenia looked just a very little snubbed. She 
was the quickest - tempered of the family, and 
decidedly fond of teasing anybody and everybody 
except her own beloved twin. But she quickly 
recovered herself, murmuring, with a slight toss of 
her head : 

L 
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" I'm sure / don't want to have anything to do 
with the tiresome little creature." 

Anne» who was sitting next to her, was the only 
one who caught the words, or at least, if the uncle 
and aunt heard them, they thought it better to 
take no notice of them. Anne, though she had her 
faults, was almost always a peacemaker, so to divert 
Jenny's thoughts, she turned to Lady Mildred with 
a question. 

"Auntie," she said, " does it say in the letter how 
soon we are to go home ? " 

" Not quite, certainly," was the reply. " In about 
a fortnight, I think. That is to say, the baby is to 
be christened in about a fortnight — sooner, of course, 
if she were not well But so far she seems perfectly 
strong and healthy, though she is very tiny. As 
I am to be her godmother, your Mummy wants us 
all to go back to Woodhurst together, and then uncle 
and I will stay a day or two." 

" That will be very nice," said Anne, but her tone 
was less hearty than her words. 

"I hope you are not sorry to stay another fort- 
night with us," said her aunt. 

'* Of course not," shouted Nick and Jenny, though 
she had not been speaking to them. 
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" Of course not," Anne repeated. " It's only 
that '* and she hesitated. 

" You are in a hurry to see the new little sister," 
her aunt suggested kindly. 

But Anne shook her head. 

"No, not quite that," she replied. "It'll be 
interesting to see her of course, but I feel as if it 
would make things different at home. Supposing 
Mummy doesn't care as much for all of us, now she's 
got it'' and poor Anne's soft blue eyes filled with tears. 

Trip, who was on her other side, threw his arms 
round her in a strenuous hug. 

" Don't cry, Nanny," he whispered, though on the 
point of so doing himself. " I'll love you best of all, 
and we'll bof love the baby. Tm sure her'll be very 
sweet." 

Eugenia gave a little snort and Nicholas grunted. 

" I don't like the manners of certain animals at 
my table," said Lady Mildred. 

" Yes, you sound 'xactly like piggies," said Trip. 

" Hush, dear," said Anne, recovering herself; and 
then, extricating herself with some difficulty from 
Leslie's embrace, she turned to her aunt, winking off 
the two or three tears that had been trying to make 
their way. 
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" I know it's very silly of me, Auntie," she said, 
for she was rather ashamed of hersel£ But Lady 
Mildred did not seem vexed with her. 

" It is natural that you should feel a little strange 
about it at first," she said kindly. " Of course, being 
the eldest, you've been so much with your mother, 
that you don't like the idea of anything coming 
between you. But you must be a sort of secoTid 
mother to the baby ! Trip here sets a good example, 
for he's quite cheery about it, and he has been the 
youngest till now, and might be feeling a little 
jealous." 

Trip grew pink, partly with pleasure, but partly 
too with a touch of pride. 

" I've been the youngest," he said, " but not a laly. 
Auntie. That's quite diflferund." 

The fortnight passed — ^pretty quickly after all — 
and when the day came for the children to return 
home, Nicholas and Eugenia were loud in their 
regret. 

" We don't want to see the baby, not the least bit 
in the world, do we, Nick ? " said Jenny. " I wish 
Uncle and Aunt would adopt us two, and then we 
could always live here. You're a turncoat, Anne. 
Tou didn't like it* at first, and now you're quite 
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pleased to be going home, just because of it — horrid 
little squealing thing." 

" It isn't only because of it" said Anne placidly. 
" I'm pleased to see mother again, and Dads too, of 
course, though I'm sorry to leave Uncle and Auntie." 

"You're a turncoat all the same," Eugenia 
persisted. 

And now, a few hours later, we find ourselves at 
last in the nursery at Woodhurst — ^the place which 
I mentioned at the very beginning of this story. 

They were all there — all four of them — grouped 
round nurse, on whose knee lay the small newcomer, 
whom she was proudly displaying to its brothers and 
sisters. 

" Now, don't you call her a beauty ? " said nurse. 
"She's a perfect little fairy — such pretty features 
and sweet wee hands and feet Of course she's not 
a great fat baby like some, but she's all the daintier 
for that." 

"Yes," said Anne, "I really think she's very 
sweet." 

" / don't," said Eugenia, " I think she's like a 
pink frog. Her feet are the only things that I think 
at all pretty." 

" Yes," said Nick, who seldom dared to have any 
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opinion that diflfered from his twin's, " they're like 
the marble cupid's in the library. They are rather 
nice. I don't mind her" — with lordly air — " as long 
as she is good-tempered and doesn't squeal." 

Nurse seemed to think this was rather a reflection 
on her precious charge. 

" Ah, just you wfdt a bit. Master Nick," she ex- 
claimed. " She has a temper of her own — I'd give 
nothing for a baby that hadn't She's so clever and 
noticing already, you see. Why, if I turn her fix)m 
the window when I'm dressing her, she'll scream 
like anything till I put her so that she can see 
the light again. She might be six months old for 
cleverness." 

And just as she said the words. Miss Baby gave 
proof of having a will, if not a temper, of her own, 
for she suddenly burst into a roar. The children 
started, and Eugenia exclaimed: 

" How she screams ! I say, Nick, let's go away. 
I can't stand it — except" — and she hesitated a 
moment — "she does look so comical, all her face 
screwed up. Why, she's more like a monkey than 
ever." 

" What's the matter with her, nurse ? " enquired 
Anne, rather anxiously. 
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But before nurse had time to reply that she didn't 
know, for the sudden wail had taken her too by 
surprise, Trip inteiTupted. 

" /know," he said importantly ; " her were holdin' 
my finger," and he held up a small digit not much 
bigger than the baby's own, " holdin' it as tight as 
tight, and I pulled it away, just to see if she'd mind. 
But I didn't mean to make her cry. I'll give it her 
again to hold — ^the darlin'," and sure enough, when 
the tiny creature felt Trip's forefinger securely in 
her grasp, she stopped screaming as suddenly as she 
had begun. 

"There now," exclaimed nurse, triumphantly, 
*• did you ever see such a thing, and her not three 
weeks old?" 

Even Eugenia and Nicholas were interested, and 
looked at the new sister with something approaching 
respect. 

"All the same," said the former, "it shows she 
can stop roaring if she likes, so I hope you won't 
spoil her, nurse. And if you tease her and make 
her scream. Trip, you deserve to be shut into a room 
alone with her to enjoy it" 

" /wouldn't mind; I'd like it," said Trip sturdily. 

" And indeed," said nurse, indignant at Eugenia's 
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pert advice, " Master Leslie's far and away less likely 
to tease my baby than some that I could name ; and 
as for spoiling her — ^if I'd had the bringing up of you 

a bit sooner *' for this was nurse's first baby in 

the family, as she had only been at Woodhurst for 
two or three years. 

Eugenia laughed in a rather irritating way. 

"Yes," she said, **it is a pity you hadn't Come 
along, Nick," and the two went off together. 

Anne stooped to kiss the baby. Then she settled 
herself in a comfortable chair with a story-book. 
Only Trip stayed beside nurse and her small charge, 
who was still holding his finger. In a moment or 
two she fell asleep and her grasp relaxed, and, with 
a sigh of satisfaction, the little boy drew away his 
hand. 

" She's werry nice," he said, " but she is so tiny. 
Nurse," with a sudden inspiration, "that's what I'm 
going to call her — ' Tiny ' — ^isn't it a nice name ? " 

Nurse smiled. 

"It may do for a bit, Master Leslie," she said, 
"but there's no saying for how long. These weeny 
babies sometimes grow up into very tall men and 
women." 

Nevertheless, Trip's name came to be adopted. 
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Long before she left babyhood behind her, and still 
longer after she had done so, the new sister was 
spoken of and to by the whole family as "Tiny/* 
though her real name was "Mildred," or as Leslie 
always said, "That's her Catechism name — what 
her godfather and godmother gave her, but / made 
her 'Tiny.'" 

The christening was to take place the day after 
the children's return, for their uncle and aunt could 
only stay two nights at Woodhurst But before 
little Tiny received her Christian name, something 
happened which I must tell you all about, as it has 
much to do with the baby girl's child-life and history. 

It was the day after the one I have been speak- 
ing of The children were all together again in 
the nursery that morning. Nurse was busy, in the 
next room, ironing the christening robe, an ancient 
heirloom of exquisite embroidery, which she would 
trust to no hands but her own. And for the moment 
she had given the baby to the under-nurse, a gentle, 
careful girl, who sat with it on her knee in front of 
the fire, while its brothers and sisters stood round 
her chair, amusing themselves with watching the 
small stranger. 

She was exceedingly wide-awake that morning, 
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and in spite of Eugenia's talk about not caring for her 
and so on, in reality all the four were very interested 
in Miss liny, and that not without good reason, for 
a most intelligent and original infant she really was. 
All very young babies have a strange look of wisdom, 
I think. Their very dumbness adds to it They 
do look as if— if they chose — they could tell us 
wonderful stories of the "everywhere" whence they 
have come ; of " the something better than any one 
knows" which they have seen; of the blue skies, 
the star-spangled r^ons, still reflected in their 
mysterious eyes ! — and of all the babies I ever saw, 
for I really did know her in those early days, little 
Mildred has always remained in my memory as the 
wisest, the "fairy-est," if I may invent a word to 
suit her, the quaintest ! 

" How she does stare," said Eugenia, " really as if 
she wanted to know each one of us. But how she 
fidgets with her hands — oh, it's you, Trip ; what are 
you teasing her for ? " 

"I'se not teasin' her," Trip replied indignantly. 
" Her wants to hold my finger, the way her always 
does, and her sleeves is too long. I keep pushin' 
them up and they always fall down again and mixes 
up her poor little fingers." 
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Eugenia drew back to admire her handiwork from a little distance. 

Face page 155. 
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" I see/' said Jenny. " Wait a minute, Trip. I 
know what to do — ^her cuffs need tying up with 
ribbon. I've got the very thing among my doUs' 
clothes — nice and soft and narrow/' and off darted 
the impulsive child, who could be very good-natured 
when it suited her, flying back in a moment or two 
with some pretty ribbon, just what she had described, 
and all white except for a tiny edging of bright 
green ! And thereby hangs — my — tale ! 

They were all, Lucy the under-nurse too, very 
interested in adorning baby's wee wrists, and 
when the ceremony was completed, Eugenia drew 
back to admire her handiwork from a little 
distance. 

"Doesn't she look smart?" she exclaimed, "and 
she really seems to know it. I declare she's smiling 
with pride." 

They all laughed. 

" She certainly is pleased to have the use of her 
fingers again," said Anne. 

"And she can hold me quite comfably," added 
Leslie. 

" I would like nurse to see what a good plan it 

is," said Eugenia. " Nurse " she began to call, 

but Nick interrupted her. 
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" There's some one in there with nurse/' he said. 

They all listened. 

"Oh," said Lucy, "I know. It's only old 
Bridget" 

" So it is," said Anne. " You can always tell her 
by her Irish voice. Bun in and tell her and nurse 
to come and admire Tiny, Jen." 

" Bun in yourself," said Eugenia pertly. " Tou 
are so lazy, Anne"; but before the war of words 
waxed hotter, the door between the two rooms, 
which had been closed, opened, and nurse, followed 
by the old visitor, came in. 

"Were you calling me?" asked the former, with 
some anxiety, "I thought I heard Miss Jenny. Is 
there anything the matter with baby?" 

"The matter?" repeated Eugenia. "No, no, of 
course not. We only want you to admire how we've 
been dressing her up — ^it was my idea ! " 

Nurse came forward. So did Bridget, with 
murmurs to herself of, " The darlin' — old Biddy must 
see how she's grown this last day or two," for, of 
course, this was by no means Bridget's first visit to 
the new daughter of the house. " The darlin'," she 
murmured again, as she came quite close and peered 
down at baby, for her sight was failing. " 'Tis the 
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beauty she is," she was beginning, when, with a 
sudden little shriek, she started back, exclaiming : 

"Miss Jenny, Miss Jenny, me child, and what 
have you been afther doin' to the blessed babe? 
Green ribbons — ffreen — and her not christened! 
Oh, bad luck to ye. Nurse, nurse — see, see ! " 

Nurse, who was standing a little behind, hurried 
forward, with a vague idea that something had really 
hurt the child. But as she lay there quite peacefully 
on Lucy's knee, with a look almost of comical 
" superiority '* on her baby face, there was evidently 
no cause for alarm. Nurse stared at old Bridget, 
and so did the children. 

What in the world did she mean — what was it 
she was so frightened about? 

But for a moment or two no one spoke; they 
were all so startled, and before I go on to tell you 
what her explanation was, I think I had better 
" explain " a little about Biddy herself. 

She was an Irishwoman, as I said, and though 
she had been forty or more years a member of 
the Woodhurst household, having come there as 
laundry-maid when quite a young woman, she still 
retained her Irish accent and many Irish expressions, 
especially when excited, and all her Irish superstitions 
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and prejudices. She was devotedly attached to the 
family, and very grateful to her present master and 
mistress, whom she had known as children, for 
though she was now too old and feeble-sighted to be 
able for much, or fine, laundry-work, they still kept 
her to superintend it all, and she knew that, even 
were she to become quite useless, she would always 
have a home at Woodhurst 

That morning she had come up to the nurseries 
to have a look at the precious christening robe, and 
perhaps to give nurse a hint as to the ironing of it, 
for, though her eyes were old and dim, she could yet 
sometimes perceive things that might escape younger 
sight And of this, her quick notice of the tiny 
green edge to the baby's wrist-ribbons was a good 
instance ! 

Eugenia was the first to find her voice. 

"What do you mean, Biddy?" she enquired. 
" You did so startle us — I've not hurt the baby." 

Bridget shook her head. 

"Not intentionally. Miss Jenny — no, no. I'd 
never go for to say such a thing. But it's the 
ribbons — ^the green of them," and she gave a sort 
of wail. 

"There's scarcely any green," said Eugenia. 
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"You needn't say you're half blind, Biddy. Of 
course all white is prettiest for a baby, but I hadn't 
any, and sJie's quite pleased — why she's almost 
laughing ! " 

But at this the old woman grew still more upset. 

" The saints forbid ! " she ejaculated. " A babe not 
three weeks old to be noticing — 'twould be working 
already — no, no ! " and she mutt-ered queer words to 
herself. 

It was not for some little time, nor without 
difl&culty, that they got her to explain, and in a few 
words I will tell you what she meant 

There is an ancient superstition, not, I believe, 
confined only to Ireland, that if anything green is 
attached to a baby — or even to its cradle — ^before it 
is christened, the poor child becomes the property of 
the fairies — " the good people," as they are called, 
though out of politeness only. For the sort of fairies 
concerned in these old legendary beliefs are far from 
" good." On the contrary, they are mischief-making 
and interfering, and, above all, if offended by rudeness 
or want of deference, they are sometimes really cruel ; 
though, on the other hand, if they take a great fancy 
to a human being, they load him or her with benefits. 
And one of their favourite tricks is to steal a baby 
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and leave in its place one of their own uncanny 
race in the form of the child they have spirited away 
— " a changeling." It is but rarely they can do this, 
and only under certain strange conditions, and of 
these their best chance is supposed to be this of 
anything green being about the infant before its 
christening. And when they succeed in their theft, 
it is not always at once that the sad barter is 
discovered. It is said to show in various ways» 
'^A changeling" always remains small for its 
supposed age; it is extraordinarily clever, but 
"queer," very odd-tempered, and preferring to be 
left to itself, to play alone, and if offended it revenges 
itself by unchildlike tricks and plots. Then again, 
true to its elfin origin, it will take strange likes and 
dislikes — attaching itself, perhaps, extremely to one 
member of the family to which it is supposed to 
belong, and being unfriendly to all the others. There 
are many more queer things I could tell you about 
this quaint old superstition — ^for, of course, a super- 
stition only it is — ^but I think you will now under- 
stand enough of it to realise its effect on my story. 
For once Biddy's tongue was set a-going on the 
subject, she poured forth all its details to her 
startled hetirers — wringing her hands the while, and 
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interspersing her talk with incomprehensible ejacula- 
tions in her native Irish. 

" Startled " her hearers were, but you must not of 
course think that they believed it all to be true! 
Stilly it had some effect. Nurse quickly untied the 
ribbons, in spite of Eugenia's objections. 

" It would be rather good fun to see what came of 
it/' she said, her eyes sparkling with miischief. 

" Nonsense, my dear," said nurse. "You know it 
is all nonsense," at which Lucy looked up with 
relief in her frightened eyes, and Biddy muttered 
words which meant : 

" Heaven grant it may be so. Tis in the night 
they do it, me grandmother would be tellin' me." 

" And to-morrow she will be all right," said Anne 
calmly, " and then you can tie them on again, Jenny, 
though of course, as nurse says, it's all nonsense." 

"Then why have you taken them off, nurse?" 
said Eugenia sharply, but not, it must be owned, 
without some reason. 

"There's no good vexing people for nothing," 
nurse replied in a lower voice, glancing at the old 
woman, who really seemed badly upset, " and I don't 
want it chattered about, nonsense though it is. It 
might make people fancy there was something 

M 
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uncanny about the darling, for there's no doubt she's 
extraordinarily forward for her age. Lucy," and she 
turned to the under-nurse, "you'll not say anything 
about it to the other servants." 

" Not if I mustn't," said Lucy, who was dying to 
retail it all ; " but I only wish I was sure there was 
nothing in it" 

"Don't be such a silly," said nurse. "Mrs. 
Bridget," she went on, " tell her it'll be all right, as 
we didn't leave them on through the night. You'll 
come to the church to-morrow, of course," 

" That I will," said Biddy, " and a joy 'twill be to 
see her safe, the darlin'." 

Her quick Irish wits took in what nurse wanted, 
for she herself would never have condescended to 
gossip with the others in any way prejudicial to the 
dignity of " the family," and she quite approved there- 
fore of nurse's tactica But in her heart poor old 
Biddy was still full of misgiving. 

" Come to the christening," she repeated to her- 
self in a whisper ; " it isn't Bridget Flanagan that 
would be for stayin' away, for that's to be the 
provin' of it." 
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Part II 

AN APPARITION 

February is not usually a very stormy month, but 
this time it was all but over, and March, which, as 
the old proverb says, often " comes in like a lion " 
and (though I am not so sure of the truth of this 
part of it) " goes out like a lamb " — ^March behaved 
even worse than his wont this year. He must have 
been in such a hurry to replace his gloomy but gentler 
brother that they evidently had a quarrel, in which 
February for once lost his temper. For the night 
before the day of little " Tiny's " christening there 
was a sudden and violent storm, of fiercely howling 
wind and driving rain, and hail, no doubt, as welL 

The noise awoke Eugenia, who slept in the same 
room as Anne, and though poor Anne was slumbering 
peacefully in spite of the rattling of windows and 
doors, and growling and howling down the chimneys, 
she was not long allowed to do so. 
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" Wake up, Anne 1 " Eugenia called out " If only 
your bed was nearer mine I'd shake you. How can 
you sleep through this awful noise ? " 

" What's the matter ? " murmured Anne, b^inning 
to wake. But the sounds she heard soon thoroughly 
aroused her. 

"What a storm!" she excldmed. "It must be 
awful at sea," for Woodhurst was only a few miles 
from the coast, and in wild weather sad stories of 
wrecks and lost lives came its way. 

It was impossible to go to sleep for some time. 
But after a while the wind seemed to calm down a 
little, or perhaps only changed its direction, and the 
children grew drowsy. Anne, indeed, was already 
lost in slumber when Eugenia started up. 

"I can't stand it any longer," she exclaimed. 
"Don't you hear it, Anne — ^that door banging? It 
comes every now and then, just when I think it's 
stopped. I must shut it," and up she jumped. 

"Can you find your way? Must I come with 
you ? " enquired Anne sleepily. 

" I'd like to see you turn out of bed ! " retorted 
Jenny contemptuously. "I can fed my way if I 
can't see it. I'm not afraid of the dark," for she was 
by no means cowardly. 
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Anne tried to keep awake till her sister's return ; 
it seemed the least she could do, for she felt just a 
little ashamed of herself. And her patience was not 
tested for long. In two or three minutes Eugenia 
was back again. 

" Anne," she said, almost in a whisper, and some- 
thing in her tone startled the elder girl — "Anne, are 
you awake?" 

" Of course T am. What's the matter ? " was the 
reply. 

" I don't know what it could be," said Eugenia, as 
if speaking to herself, and her voice was tremulous. 
" Listen, Anne. I found the door. It was the one 
at the top of the back staircase, close to here. But 
— there's moonlight in the passage, Anne, from the 
big window ; queer sort of flashing light, the clouds 
driving so fast over the moon. I stood for a moment 
to watch it, and then — at the very end of the passage 
I saw something. I vow I did. A very small white 
thing seemed to come out, just at the door of the 
night nursery, where there's nobody now, you 
know, except nurse and the new baby. It stood 
still for half a second, with its back to me ; it 
may have been carrying something — I couldn't 
see — and then it seemed to whisk round the 
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comer and was gone. Anne, what could it have 
been?" 

** A cat, perhaps/' said Anne ; " one of the kitchen 
cats is aknost white. Why didn't you run after it to 
see?" 

" I was too frightened," said Eugenia honestly ; 
"yes, for once I was. No, it wasn't a cat — ^it was 
not long and low. It was like a very small person. 
Oh, Anne, that's why I was frightened — ^because of 
the green ribbons. Could it have been a fairy — ^not a 
nice one, you know, but one of Biddy's mischievous 
ones— come to change the baby ? " 

Anne, in her comfortable way, had forgotten all 
about the events of the day before. But now she 
was thoroughly roused. 

" Of course not, Jenny," she said. " How can you 
be so fanciful ? Most likely it was only a shadow of 
some kind. You said the clouds were all rushing 
about Of course there are no such things as fairies 
or imps, good or bad." 

Eugenia began to feel calmer. Still she shook 
her head. 

" ni try to think it was nothing," she said ; " but 
it wasn't like a shadow. I wonder what Biddy would 
say!" 
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The last words roused Anne to more energy than 
she often showed. 

"Jenny/* she said — ^" Jenny, you must not 
speak about it to Biddy or to any one. You 
really mtcst not I Nurse was quite right and 
sensible in what she said yesterday, and now this 
fancy of yours would make it still more serious, 
and " 

"It wasn't fancy," interrupted Eugenia rather 
sulkily. 

" Well — allowing you saw something, and I daresay 
you did, you know you don't really think it was any 
sort of goblin or sprite, or whatever you like to call 
it, come to change our baby. But all the same, you 
can't tell how it would get exaggerated if the servants 
heard it. Some of them would believe it ; to begin 
with, Biddy herself, for, though she's neither stupid 
nor ignorant in some ways, she's awfully superstitious. 
And if such a thing got about, it might do that poor 
little Tiny harm for all her life. Don't you see how 
I mean, Jenny ? Will you promise me not to talk 
about it?" 

Anne's common sense, when she took the trouble 
to exert it, was considerable for a little girl of her 
age — she was not yet eleven — and the very rarity of 
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her speaking energetically made it the more 
impressive. 

Eugenia was silent for a moment or two. Then 
she said: 

" 1*11 promise not to speak about it to any of the 
servants — though," she went on, with a sigh, "I 
would have liked to know what Biddy said. But I 
can't promise not to tell Nick — ^you see I have to 
tell my own twin everything." 

Anne considered. 

"Very well, then," she replied, "Til give you 
leave to tell him, if you bind him down not to repeat 
it to any one. You know you can make him do 
whatever you choose." 

"And suppose I hadn't promised, and indeed I 
don't see why you should make me," retorted Eugenia, 
"what then?" 

" Then, first thing in the morning, I'd have gone 
and told the whole story to Dads, and he'd have 
made you promise— especially as Uncle Carlton's 
here. He'd be shocked at you fancying for a 
moment that any fairy or goblin would be allowed 
to do such a thing. God wouldn't allow it," she 
added in a solemn tone. 

" I don't think I did believe it, not rejdly," said 
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Eugenia more meekly, "and I'm sure Nick won't. 
But still I did see something queer." 

" Well, let's go to sleep again," said Anne. " I'm 
awfully tired of staying awake so long. I do hope," 
she went on, " that the storm's over. It would be 
horrid to have a bad day for the christening." 

Her hope was fulfilled. The storm ceased as 
suddenly as it had begun, and the next day was so 
calm and mild that people kept remarking that it 
really seemed like a foretaste of spring to welcome 
the new baby. But the impression of the night 
before still hung over Eugenia, for she was naturally 
an imaginative child. It was a relief to her to con- 
fide in Nicholas, and it was a good thing Anne had 
not forbidden this. For Nick, in spite of his admira- 
tion of "his twin," was a thorough-going boy, and 
often laughed her out of her fancies. 

The two sat together in church, as they always 
did, while the ceremony took place. 

" I wonder if she'll cry," whispered Jenny. " If 
she roars and screams / should think it showed she 
wasn't a proper real baby. For fairies and mermaids 
and creatures like that don't like holy things, you 
see, for they've got no souls." 

" Eubbish," Nick whispered back, " they've got no 
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bodies either, for they don't exist. Where do you 
get such ideas, Jen ?*' 

" It says so in all the fairy books," she replied, 
" and you must allow, Nick, that besides what I saw 
last night, the storm coming all of a sudden like 
that VX18 very queer." 

This was going rather too far for Nick's gravity. 
He actually began to laugh, but managed to choke 
it ofif by stuffing his handkerchief into his mouth, so 
that Anne, who was glancing round with a shocked 
face, thought he was only stifling an inappropriate 
cough. 

The baby behaved with the greatest dignity. 
Not a wail or even a wriggle disturbed her calm. 
Indeed, her godmother declared that an angelic smile 
broke over her face at the sound of her — now 
" Christian " — ^name. Only just at the last moment 
she gave a sudden short, sharp cry — ^more like an 
impatient chirp than anything else. 

" What a pity," murmured Eugenia. " I thought 
it was going to be all right. I wonder what that 
meant." 

And coming out of church, and meeting Biddy in 
the porch, she could not help saying to the old 
woman : 
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" Wasn't it a pity she gave that squeak ? I thought 
she was going to be perfectly good, didn't you ? " and 
she eyed Bridget curiously. 

But to her surprise, Biddy, who was evidently 
very nervous, and paler than her wont, caught her 
by the arm, 

" Hush, hush. Miss Jenny darling she whispered, 
"'twas the savin' of it alL Never say that again. 

It was music to me ears, for " but just then 

some one passing by made her stop. It was Anne, 
and on her side Eugenia was afraid of hearing or 
saying more, for she felt her sister's eye upon her. 

" I haven't told her anything," she said, as she 
hurried after Anne. "I haven't, indeed. You 
know I would not break my promise." 

"Then what was she saying to you?" Anne 
asked. 

"Only that it was a good thing it cried — ^that 
sort of little squeak, you know, at the end. Nick 
and I thought it was a bad sign." 

" Nick thinks whatever you do," said Anne, with 
some contempt, " and I can't understand your being 
so silly and superstitious, if you are really clever, as 
everybody says you are. I'd rather be stupid and 
sensible." 
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"Nick doesnH think whatever I do," replied 
Eugenia. *' He said, too, I was very silly and fanci- 
ful All the same," she added in a lower voice, " I 
can't forget what I saw in the night" 

But just then their governess called to them to 
make haste, and there was no time for Anne to 
answer, if indeed she had caught her sister's last 
words. 

And the eventful day of little Mildred's christen- 
ing ended without any more allusion to old Biddy's 
strange fears. 

And time passed at Woodhurst. The new baby 
remained the baby, the youngest of the family, 
though somehow, the sweet name — ^"Baby" — was 
seldom used in connection with her. "Tiny," and 
even " Miss Tiny," seldom " Miss Mildred," she was 
called, and nobody wondered that it was so, for it 
certainly did suit her. 

She was very tiny, though healthy, and, in her 
own way, even strong. But she was a peculiar 
child. In some things, perhaps, she was almost like 
an only child, being so much younger than the 
others, as even Leslie, the next in age, was nearly 
six years her senior. She liked to be left alone, to 
arrange her small aflfairs in her own way, and though 
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really very clever, few suspected her to be so, for she 
was usually very silent and uncommunicative. She 
had some odd habits too — I should have said that 
I am now describing her as she was when about 
five or six years old — one of which was speaking, or 
rather whispering to herself, especially when busy 
playing at one of the queer fanciful games she 
invented for herself. There was no doubt that in 
old Biddy's eyes, had Biddy been there to see her, 
she would have given some excuse for being called 
" uncanny." 

But Biddy was gone — ^"gone for good*' as the 
saying is, and in the old Irishwoman's case, happily 
true. For, after her more than forty years' faithful 
service, she had been recalled to end her days in her 
own country. A brother of hers, having actually 
succeeded in making a modest fortune in the colonies, 
had returned, as but few do, to his birthplace and 
summoned his sister to join him there and help him 
with the care of two orphan grand-children, all that 
were left him of his own. 

So Biddy was no longer at Woodhurst, nor had 
she seen Tiny since her first infancy, as the 
unexpected summons had come only a month or two 
after the events I have already related. 
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But — as you have still to hear — ^the story of the 
green ribbons was not forgotten. 

Above all, not by Eugenia. 

She had kept her promise on the whole faithfully. 
That is to say, she had not talked about the matter 
to any of the servants — ^to no one indeed but to 
Nick, and now and then to Anne herself. But five 
years are a long, long time in a child's life, and now 
at " twelve past," the exact particulars of the promise 
bad grown vague in Eugenia's mind and probably 
in Anne's too. And very likely the whole episode 
of the green ribbons and the apparition would have 
faded away but for Tiny's peculiarities. These 
peculiarities affected Jenny more than any other 
member of the family. For though there were 
nearly seven years of difference in their ages, the 
two younger sisters were thrown a good deal together. 
The boys were at school, and Anne, now fourteen, 
except when actually at lessons, was almost 
constantly with her mother. 

Lady Emeline had always been delicate ; in this 
respect quite unlike her sister Mildred, and of late 
years her health had failed still more. She was 
gentle and sweet and placid. Anne, in some ways, 
was like her, and her mother loved to have her 
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always at hand. The girl's quiet tones and manners 
suited her, whereas Jenny's sharp, clever voice 
and habits made her nervous, though at the same 
time Lady Emeline was proud of her. 

And in the intervals of quarrelling, Jenny and 
Tiny were very good friends, for if Jenny was clever. 
Tiny was, in some ways, startlingly so — clever 
enough to bridge over the difference in their ages 
quite extraordinarily. 

Still the quarrels were frequent, for Eugenia was 
self-willed and masterful, and Tiny could be very 
obstinate, and was undoubtedly a peculiar child. 

Things had gone rather hardly with her of late. 
Leslie — ^her faithful Trip — ^whom, of all the family, 
in her queer, undemonstrative way, poor Tiny loved 
the most, and who loved her in return with a feeling 
of almost manly protectingness — Trip had been at 
school for nearly a year, and Nurse — ^her own old 
nurse, who had never thought her "naughty" when 
she meant to be good, or laughed at her " funny " 
little ways — Nurse too was gone. She had left to 
be married when Tiny was four and a half, with 
many tears at parting with her baby, whom she felt 
sure no one would understand as well as she had 
done. And since then, there was only a children's 
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maid, quite a different sort of person altogether ; and 
the new governess, with whom Tiny did lessons for 
an hour or so every day, was much more interested 
in her elder pupils than in the quaint, silent little 
girl, who always seemed to want to be left alona 

"I cannot think how Eugenia can call Tiny 
' clever,' *' Miss Lawson sometimes said to Anne, for 
Jenny did maintain that this was the case. '' She 
is certainly not so at lessons. She seems always in 
a dream," 

" But she is clever — in queer ways," Anne would 
reply. " She notices everything and forgets nothing, 
Jenny says. And the way she finds things that are 
lost is quite extraordinary." 

"Yes," Miss Lawson allowed, "I've remarked 
that. But it's a sort of uncanny cleverness. And 
the queer way she talks to herself — making up 
stories, Jenny says ! It's so odd — ^not like other 
children* And what a temper she has, once she is 
really roused, though that doesn't happen very often. 
She really might be a changeling." 

Anne started a Utile at this. 

" What makes you say that. Miss Lawson ? " she 
asked. 

Miss Lawson laughed. 
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" Why, you look quite frightened, child ! I only 
meant that she isn't the least like any of you. You, 
yourself, are not very demonstrative, Anne, but you 
are very kind and affectionate in your way, and so is 
Jenny, after her flighty fashion. But I don't believe 
Tiny cares for anybody. She wriggles if you kiss 
her, even." 

Anne looked troubled. 

" She loved her old nurse," she said, " and I am 
sure she loves Trip. He was so good to her. She 
has never looked the same since he's been at school. 
Jenny and she get on well in a way, because they 
like inventing plays and that sort of thing. But 
Jenny is self-willed and impatient, and she teases 
Tiny. I wish " and she hesitated. 

" What do you wish ?" asked Miss Lawson. She 
was kind-hearted, but she certainly did not under- 
stand her youngest pupiL 

"I think I was going to say I wished Aunt 
Mildred — she's Tiny's godmother, you know — was 
near us, as she used to be. Uncle Carlton was 
terribly ill three or four years ago and had to go 
abroad. He has a chaplaincy in Italy. He and 
Aunt Mildred were very fond of Tiny, when she 
was a baby, and they would have had her often with 
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them. It would have been better for her than being 
left so much to Jenny's tender mercies," and in her 
own mind Anne resolved that from now she would 
try to see more of Tiny. But with Anne's rather 
slow, placid nature, to " resolve " was not always to 
"do," and just about this time, moreover, she was 
much absorbed by her mother, as her father was 
away, fishing in Norway. 

So things went on as before ; or if they changed 
at all, it was rather for the worse than for the better. 
Eugenia was more in awe of her father than of any 
one else, and in his absence she always grew more 
self-willed and interfering than when he was there 
to give her, now and then, a wholesome and well- 
deserved "snubbing." Miss Lawson, except as re- 
garded lessons, was rather of the easy-going tribe, 
and at lessons Eugenia never, or very rarely, 
required reproof. As might have been expected, 
therefore, she gave vent to her high spirits and 
love of domineering more and more freely, by 
teasing her small sister and ordering her about 
in ways which, it must be owned, Tiny by no 
means gave in to, over meekly ! 

Quarrels and squabbles grew increasingly frequent, 
and as no one took the trouble really to find out the 
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rights and wrongs of them, and Eugenia was always 
ready with a string of explanations and excuses, 
poor Tiny, with her silent, rather sulky manner, was 
pretty sure to come off worst. 

More than once, when Jenny was particularly 
irritated with her little sister, she had said strange 
things to her — hints which sunk deeply into the 
child's thoughtful, reflective mind. 

"After aD," she would remark, with an air of 
mysterious contempt, " I suppose it is to be expected 
that you should be ill-natured and disagreeable about 
anything I want you to do. It isn't as if you were 
really what you are supposed to be — an own, kind 
sister like Anne." 

" What do you mean ? I'm not bl pretend sister," 
said Tiny, with some vague remembrance in her 
mind of " step - sisters " in the fairy stories of 
Cinderella and others. 

"Aren't you?" retorted Eugenia. "Are you quite 
sure that you're a sister at all — or even a real little 
girl? Queer things happen to babies sometimes, 
'specially if they wear green ribbons before they're 
christened." 

But no entreaties of Tiny's, no tears and " giving- ^ 
in," would, for a long time, prevail upon naughty 
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Jenny to say what she meant And while nurse 
was still with them, she had never dared to taunt the 
child at all 

Of late, however, as she found these hints gave 
her a sort of increased power over Tiny, she had 
made use of them more and more — adding a little 
bit, every now and then, to their mystery and 
importance, till the poor baby grew inarticulately 
bewildered and even terrified. 

And to be fair to Eugenia, it was quite as much 
her love of mischief as any really intentional unMnd- 
ness which led her to be so naughty. 

She had no idea how deeply her little sister had 
been impressed by what she said, and as she herself 
was a great chatterbox and very unreserved, she did 
not understand how Tiny, naturally silent and 
thoughtful and self-contained, pondered over things 
which she never spoke about. And many trifles 
added to the effect of Eugenia's hints. Tiny was 
an odd child, there is no doubt, and she often 
caught remarks about herself, not intended for 
her. The new maid — Phoebe was her name — did 
not " take to " her, and gave herself no trouble to 
hide it. 

" Yes," Tiny overheard her saying one day to an 
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under -housemaid, who, like herself, had not been 
long at Woodhurst, "she's a queer piece of goods. 
Not like those IVe lived with before. They'd be 
hugging and kissing me all day long. It was, 
'Phoebe, dear, may we do this or that?' or 'Phoebe 
must come too.' While as for Miss Tiny, she's as 
shut up as a box," and then in answer to some 
remark of her companion : 

"No, she's not to say troublesome. She plays 
away in her comer, whispering — ^like to herself. 
It's uncanny — ^that's what it is. And Miss Jenny — 
she is a tiresome child, but there — ^you know where 
you are with her." 

What did it all mean? What was it so queer 
about her? Tiny began to be always asking 
herself. 

"I don't feel queer. I like to fancy things — 
that's not naughty. And when I 'avite fancy 
children to play with me, I has to talk for them, 
*cos they're not real I thought fairies was pretty 
and kind. Jenny says they're naughty. I don't 
know what she means. Trip never said I wasn't 
a real sister. I wish Trip and Nursie hadn't goned 
away — ^nobody loves me now. Mummy's ill and 
Anne says, ' Eun away. Tiny,' and Jenny says I'm 
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a selfish, cross thing when I want to play my way 
and not hers. Oh, I wish I was like other little 
girls what everybody loves." 

This was the burden of her song, though no one 
knew it. 
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Pakt III 

"FAIRY rings" 

As a rule, Eugenia and Tiny went out walks together 
with Phoebe, for though it would have seemed more 
natural for Jenny to be with Anne and Miss Lawson, 
she preferred Tiny and the maid; with them she 
had more of her own way, and found it more 
amusing, though as far as Tiny was concerned it 
was not a very good plan. Had the little girl been 
alone with Phoebe they would probably have made 
friends, and Phoebe, who was really not a bad- 
hearted girl, would have got to understand the 
child better. 

One day about this time it happened that Eugenia 
had gone with the governess and Anne to the small 
town a few miles oflf, to be fitted for new boots. So, 
almost for the first time. Tiny and the maid were 
by themselves, and rather to her surprise Phoebe 
found that little " Miss Mildred " could be quite a 
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pleasant companion. Their talk fell on fairies, for, 
while crossing a large field, Phcebe noticed several 
of the curious circles in the grass which country 
people call " fairy rings." She pointed them out to 
Tiny, who somehow had never noticed them before. 

" Fairy rings," repeated the child, at once full of 
interest, " why does you call them that, Phoebe ? " 

And the girl, pleased at being asked about it, 
launched out into full descriptions of the mysterious 
visitors who came on moonlight nights to dance 
round the grassy circles. Perhaps she believed in 
the legends a little herself, for she came from 
Cornwall, which is famed for stories of the kind, 
but however that may have been, she found Tiny 
a most attentive listener. 

"And your Granny sawed them her very own 
self?" repeated the awe-struck child. 

"So she's told me many a time," said Phoebe, 
"always of a moonlight night, you see. Miss Tiny. 
That's to say, when the moon's at the full, I believe." 

" Were thejgood ones ? " Tiny enquired anxiously. 

Phoebe was puzzled at this. 

" I never thought to ask her," she said. " Folks 
call them * the good people,' but I don't know that 
they're either good or bad. They're just different 
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from us altogether — ^like the birds and the wild 
things, only so clever." 

Tiny glanced round her — ^no, they were quite 
alone. 

" Did you ever hear that they stoled away little 
girls and put one of theirselves instead V* she asked 
tremulously. 

Phoebe considered. 

" Well, yes," she replied. " I think Granny had 
a tale of that kind. I'll ask her when I go home 
for my holiday. There's something about green 
running in my head — ^green's the fairies' colour, you 
know, and it's never lucky to put green on a baby, 
the country people say." 

** Not 'afore it's been takened to church," murmured 
Tiny, whose memory was well stuffed with Jenny's 
teasing. But she spoke too low for Phoebe to hear 
what she said. 

They stood looking at the rings. Then Tiny 
spoke again, more to herself than to Phebe, but the 
maid answered : 

" What do you say. Miss Tiny ? Do the fairies 
love their own little girls ? Well, I'm sure I don't 
know. What a funny question! It doesn't look 
like it, if they change them just for mischief." 
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" Fraps they think they'd be happier to be made 
recUer" said Tiny dreamily. "But if they're not 
happy up here, I should think the fairy mammas 
would like them to come home again to faiiyland " ; 
and she gave a deep sigh. 

The conversation was growing too serious to suit 
Phoebe. 

"You do have funny fancies, Miss Tiny," she 
said. " Don't worry your head about that nonsense 
of changing babies. Come along, now, and 111 tell 
you a story my Granny told me, about a fairy hen 
that laid eggs all the year round and never missed a 
day," and listening to this, Tiny, for the time being, 
forgot her strange fears, and asked no more queer 
questions. 

The walk ended pleasantly, and Tiny was quite 
ready to let the day end in the same way. But 
unluckily Eugenia came back from her drive in a 
very "contrary" mood. She had been self-willed 
and tiresome, so that Miss Lawson for once had 
been really angry with her, and even patient Anne 
had, as Jenny would have expressed it, " turned upon 
her." 

And, as was sadly too often the case, she relieved 
her ill-temper by putting it out on her little sister. 
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" Did you get my beadses, Jenny ? " asked Tiny, 
referring to a small commission at the toy -shop 
which she had entrusted to Eugenia. Tiny was 
very fond of threading beads, and had various fancies 
of her own about their pretty colours. 

" No, I didn't," said Jenny roughly, flinging down 
a parcel of sponge cakes which Anne had given her 
for the nursery tea. Then, seeing the disappointment 
on Tiny's face, her conscience smote her a little. 
" / didn't," she went on, " but Nan did, while I was 
getting tried for those horrid, ugly boots." 

Tiny's face cleared again,and she held out her hand. 

" I'm so glad," she said, " please give them me, 
Jenny." 

" I don't know where they are," said her sister. 
" I'll look for them after tea. I think they're in my 
coat pocket You're so selfish. Tiny — always wanting 
your own things.' 

" Miss Tiny's been a very good little girl to-day," 
said Phoebe, and this unexpected praise of Tiny made 
Eugenia still more cross. 

She was very disagreeable through tea-time, 
mocking at and teasing the little one, and though 
she allowed Tiny to follow her to her own room, 
where, sure enough, the box of beads was safe in her 
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coat pocket, she was so unkind and contemptuous 
that at last Tiny lost her temper and flew at her 
like an angry sparrow. 

It is not worth while to relate all the details of 
the quarrel Both children were to blame, but of 
course Eugenia alone had started it And, as was 
her way, once she had thoroughly roused poor Tiny, 
she grew ccdm herself, calm, but even more provoking, 
as she began throwing out hints of the mysterious 
kind that she well knew so much impressed her 
little sister, till Tiny, choking down her tears and 
sobs with a great effort, turned upon her, calling out 
loudly : 

"It isn't true, it isn't. 1 am ei real little girl 
It's all pretend nonsense." 

Jenny smiled contemptuously. 

"Is it?" she said. "If you were a real little 
girl you would be ashamed to roar and rage like a — ** 
she hesitated for a fitting expression — ^"like a mad 
goblin. And I'll just tell you something that I've 
never told you before. That night — ^the night after 
you'd had on the green ribbons, I saw the fairy — I 
did, I tell you — ^I saw it, fetching the real baby 
away," and unrestrained by the sudden whiteness 
that came over Tiny's face — ^indeed, rather enjoying 
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the child's silent look of dismay — she proceeded to 
relate all that had happened on the stormy night 
preceding the day of baby Mildred's christening, 
ending up with, " I saw it myself, in the moonlight, 
as plainly as I see you ; so now you know." 

" In the moonlight," repeated Tiny dreamily, " in 
the moonlight " ; and then in a whisper too low for 
her sister to catch, " Then, it must be true," and she 
walked quietly out of the room, closing the door 
behind her, heedless of Jenny's calling after her that 
she had left her beads behind. And though Jenny, 
beginning to be a little startled at the strange eflTect 
of her naughty teasing, ended by running after Tiny 
down the passage, it was no use. The child had 
disappeared. 

" Sulky thing that she is," said Eugenia to herself, 
trying to stifle her conscience. "She might have 
known I was half in fun, and supposing it were true, 
she needn't mind. She's just as well off, if she is a 
changeling. / shouldn't mind if I was one! It 
would be rather fun, though of course I know — and 
she knows it's all rubbish." 

Still she was not really at ease, and very likely 
she would have done something towards making 
amends, or at least undoing the effect of her words. 
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but for an unexpected piece of excitement, which 
put the quarrel with Tiny quite out of her flighty 
mind. On her way downstairs she met Anne, look* 
ing unusually alert and pleased. 

"Oh, Jenny," she exclaimed, "we've just had a 
telegram, and most likely they'll be here to-night. 
Mother is so delighted. She's been hoping so they'd 
come here on their way home." 

" Who ? " asked Eugenia, " whom are you talking 
about?" 

" Uncle Carlton and Auntie, of course," replied 
Anne, who seemed for once the more eager of the 
two. "You can't have forgotten that they are 
coming home, as the doctor says Uncle is quite well 
enough to live in England again." 

"Oh yes," said Jenny, "I knew that, of 
course, but I didn't know they'd be coming so 
soon." 

" No more did anybody, till the telegram came," 
Anne answered. " Come with me now, Jen ; mother 
has given me a lot of messages to Mrs. Jones and 
Harvey about their rooms," and Eugenia, always 
ready for movement and bustle, and not sorry to 
foiget about her unkindness to Tiny, ran off with 
her in high spirits. 
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And Anne congratulated herself on the news 
having put Jenny into a good temper again. 

" She really was so cross all this afternoon," she 
said to herself, little suspecting who had been the 
real victim of Jenny's ill-temper. So no one thought 
of Tiny, and the evening passed with no mention of 
her beyond Lady Emeline's saying hastily, "Why 
hasn't Tiny come to say good-night ?" and then for- 
getting all about it 

She was not hiding anywhere ; she was standing 
quietly at the nursery window, gazing out, when 
Phoebe called to her from the next room to say that 
it was bed- time, and in silence she obeyed the 
summons. 

" Are you very tired, Miss Tiny ? " said Phoebe^ 
struck by something indefinable in the child's 
manner, though it was not new for her to be silent. 

Tiny roused herself a little at this. 

" No, zank you, Phoebe," she said. Then glancing 
out of the window, she went on. "There's the 
moon," she said. "It's lightin' up and the sun's 
scarcely gone." 

It was April and the days were growing longer. 

"Yes," the maid replied. "The moon's at the 
full It'll be bright aU night I'll draw the blinds 
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down for you to sleep better, and I won't wake you 
when I come to bed." 

She felt a little anxious about the child. That 
afternoon's walk had drawn them more together 
than ever before. And when, about ten o'clock that 
evening, Phoebe herself came to bed, she moved about 
with special care, not to disturb Miss Tiny. 

" She's so easy wakened," thought the girl, " I'd 
best not even peep at her to see if she's all right," 
and she got into her own bed without doing so. Had 
she approached the white cot in the comer of the 
room, she would indeed have been startled. For 
she would have found it — empty ! 

The travellers were to be looked for about ten 
o'clock — should they not have reached Woodhurst 
by that time, the telegram had explained that the 
boat-train's lateness would have delayed them, and 
in that case they would spend the night at Dover. 
By dint of persistence and coaxing, Eugenia had per- 
suaded her mother to let her, as well as Anne, sit 
up to welcome them, anything in the shape of excite- 
ment being dear to Jenny's souL But ten o'clock came 
and passed, then the half-hour rang out in the chim- 
ing clock in the hall, without any sounds of arrival. 
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" They cannot have caught the train/* said Lady 
Emeline at last She was growing tired, and at all 
times it took but little to fatigue her. "We had 
better go to bed," she went on ; " you children will 
be fit for nothing to-morrow if you sit up any later." 

"I'm not a bit sleepy. Mummy," said Eugenia, 
and indeed her eyes were as bright and her face as 
fresh as if it were first thing in the morning. " Are 
you, Nan ? " 

Anne tried to say "No," but in truth she waa 
getting drowsy. 

" Let's run to the hall door and listen," said Jenny: 
" We can hear things coming up the drive ever so 
far oflf," for the Woodhurst avenue was a long one. 
In her heart she thought this suggestion would wake 
her sister up and prevent their being sent to bed 
till all chance of the arrival was completely over. 

" Run oflf, then," said their mother, and they did 
so at once. 

It was a mild night, and when the door was 
opened the lawn shone in the moonlight like a sheet 
of silver. Both children exclaimed in admiration, 
" How beautiful ! " " The moon is at the full," said 
Anne, quite wide-awake by now. 

" Yes," said Jenny, " it's like fairyland. But—" 
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she stopped a moment — ^"listen, Anne. Yes — I do 
believe I hear them — ^thud — thud — round by the 
curve in the road, and — yes, yes, the horses' feet 
«ound quite plainly now. How glad I am we came 
outl" 

She was right. In another minute or two the 
carriage and horses, looming dark as they emerged 
from the shade of the trees, became visible. Then 
the harness trappings b^an to sparkle, and voices 
were heard, and at last it drew up. 

" It's you after all," cried Eugenia, dancing about. 
" We'd almost given you up, Auntie." 

But there was not the hearty response to her cry 
that she expected. Instead of it^ as the carriage 
door opened and her uncle stepped out, her aunt's 
voice speaking to him sounded strange, and her 
words even more so. 

" I'll carry her in myself, Francis. It's safer not 
to wake her suddenly, even if she's fainting." 

"Is anything the matter?" exclaimed Anne, 
hurrying forward. Lady Mildred's tone almost 
sounded as if she were crying. 

"Is that you, Anne?" she replied. "The 
matter? Yes, indeed. This is the matter," and as 
she very slowly stepped out, they saw that in her 
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arms she was holding a small figure — a child, white 
as marble in the moonlight, with closed eyes and 
drooping head — clothed only in her little nightdress 
and a tiny jacket — her feet in her fur-edged bedroom 
slippers, but stockingless and hanging limply. It 
was Tiny ! 

" Is she dead ? " shrieked Eugenia. 

" I don't know/' said Lady Mildred in a dull, cold 
voice. " If not, she would have been by the morning. 
We found her — my poor little baby god-daughter — 
found her in the west meadow, lying there like a 
dying lamb. Oh, I wish — ^I wish I had taken her 
abroad with us if this is all the care you have 
shown her." 

Both girls were gazing at her aghast, Anne 
completely bewildered, Eugenia beginning to suspect 
what her cruel teasing had done. Lady Mildred, 
as we know, was excitable, and just now all her 
feelings were aroused. Mr. Carlton tried to calm 
her and to reassure the two terrified sisters. 

'* No, no,** he said, " she is not dead, Milly darling, 
nor going to die. We shall soon bring her round, 
God grant. Anne, you must prepare your mother," 
and he turned to her, but she had gone already, and 
there came a cry from the drawing-room : 
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"Tiny, Tiny, lying in the fields. Is it Tiny — 
are you sore ? She must have been walking in her 
sleep?" 

But Lady Mildred shook her head at this. 
Already Tiny's few murmured words, when for a 
moment or two she had opened her eyes to see the 
sweet face anxiously bending over her, had told 
her much. 

*Is you my fairy mamma?" the little creature 
had said. " Please take me home. I'm so cold. I 
came to the fairy rings — ^it was moonshine — ^they 
told me— Jenny says — ^nobody loves me, 'cos I'm 

not '* and then feeling herself tenderly lifted into 

warm arms, she smiled in content cmd dozed or 
feinted off again. 

What a night of anxiety followed! What a 
homecoming for the children's uncle and aunt ! A 
groom was sent off at once for the nearest doctor, 
and till he came, everything that Lady Mildred, 
who was a most capable sick-nurse, could suggest, 
was done for the exhausted little girl, and with good 
result, so that before long she was quietly asleep in 
her own warm bed, clinging to her auntie's hand as 
if she could not let her go. Instinct must have 
made her do so, for she had not recovered enough 
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to give any explanation of her strange adventure. 
She only murmured a few words and dozed off 
again. 

But even those pitiful murmurs, joined to Phoebe's 
account of the afternoon's walk, and Tiny's interest 
in the " fairy rings," where *' they " came to dance 
in the moonlight, told a good deaL 

** She called me her * fairy mamma,' " said Lady 
Mildred, and this reminded Phoebe of the queer 
enquiry, "Do fairy mammas love their little girls?" 
which she had been unable to answer. 

There was more to hear, however, a great deal 
more of that, Tiny's godmother was certain, though 
she felt that, for everybody's sake, she must wait till 
morning to hear it. Anne and Eugenia had been 
sent off to bed, reassured so far as was possible about 
their little sister, and when the doctor came and was 
able to some extent to allay anxiety, everybody — 
except Lady Mildred and Phoebe, who was bitterly 
reproaching herself for not having watched more 
closely — everybody disappeared for the night. Lady 
Emeline repeating, *' She must have been walking in 
her sleep, the poor darling." 

No — that was not the explanation of the mystery, 
and some whispered conversation with the maid 
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during the hours they were alone with Tiny went 
far to suggesting the truth to her aunt's quick 
wits. 

" She often talked about fairies," said Phcebe, " and 
queer things about green ribbons. Tve heard Miss 
Jenny, too, teasing her about something of the kind," 
and though Lady Mildred said nothing about it to 
Phoebe, far back in her memory there rose a vague 
remembrance of old Biddy's alarm, which Anne had 
confided to her at the time. 

" Can that naughty Eugenia have been frightening 
her about it — ^hinting that she was a changeling ? " 
she asked herself, and when Tiny, pale and still 
exhausted-looking, but fully conscious, awoke in 
the early morning, this suspicion was gradually 
confirmed. 

It was not easy for Lady Mildred to draw out the 
whole from Tiny. There was so much to explain. 
Herself, in the first place, for, of course, to Tiny her 
godmother was only a name. But the kind aunt 
had great tact and patience, and soon won the child's 
whole confidence. 

" I thought if I really wasn't a true little girl I'd 
better go home to fairyland," Tiny said, " and it was 
the time for them to come to dance there, the full 
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of the moon," she went on quaintly ; " but I got so 
sleepy, I couldn't keep awake, and when you corned 
I thought it was my real mamma." 

She sighed a little. 

"Poor Tiny, and were you disappointed?" said 
Lady Mildred tenderly. "You know I am your 
godmother — that means a sort of second mamma." 

" I'm so glad youVe comed home," said Tiny. 

"Yes, darling. How lucky it was that we saw 
you in the field as we passed ! I would have thought 
you were just a little strayed lamb but for your 
dark cloak." 

" *Twas my jacket," said Tiny, " but it didn't keep 
me very warm." 

" No, indeed," and Lady Mildred shivered. " There 
wouldn't have been much left of my Tiny if we 
hadn't picked her up. Darling, you'll never do such 
a thing again?" 

" No — not if I'm really your little girL But — 
will you tell Jenny it was all a mistook ? I don't 
understand what she meaned. Jenny does tease, but 
she doesn't tell stories. Do you think she did see a 
feiry that night when I was a baby ? " 

" No, I am sure she didn't. But perhaps she did 
see something — a white dog, or even a cat I will 
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talk to her, Tiny, and never, never again must she 
say such things to you." 

Then Phoebe — ^who had been to fetch some early 
breakfast for Tiny, for by the doctor's orders she was 
to stay in bed for a day or two, till all risk of serious 
illness was past — Phoebe came back, bringing also 
some nice hot tea for Lady Mildred. So the two 
had ''little breakfast" together, and some colour and 
smiles returned to Tiny's face. 

The talk with Eugenia was not long delayed. In 
their own room she had made full confession to 
Anne, who, of course, insisted on her repeating it to 
her mother and aunt. She was, for once, completely 
repentant and ashamed of herself, and vowed, with 
streaming eyes and many sobs, that she would never, 
never again be so wicked and unkind to her little 
sister. 

" I will be always good to her now. I promise. 
Mayn't I go and sit with her ? — oh, do let me ? " she 
entreated. 

"No— not to-day," was the reply. The doctor 
had forbidden any excitement after what Tiny had 
gone through. 

" And," said Lady Emeline, speaking, for a wonder, 
almost sternly, "your good resolutions, Eugenia, will 
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not be tested for some time to come. When your 
uncle and aunt leave us in a day or two, Tiny will 
go with them to stay for several weeks," and to her- 
self she added, " It is not only Jenny who has been 
to blame. None of us, except Trip, has understood 
our poor little girl/' 

But penitent as she was, Eugenia stood firm to 
her statement that something, and that neither cat 
nor dog, she had seen coming out of the nursery that 
stormy night 

And strange to say, though it had happened so 
long ago, the mystery was explained. Jenny, of 
course, wrote a full account of Tiny's adventure and 
her own naughtiness to Nicholas, her twin, who 
naturally recounted it to Leslie, which brought forth 
from him a secret which he had never confided to 
any one. He it was who had crept to the baby'6 
room that night to make sure that she had not been 
spirited away ! He was only six years old, remember, 
and Biddy's terrors had infected him, and his nerves 
were probably excited by the storm, which had roused 
him from sleep. 

And "I never told any one," he added in con- 
clusion, " because Nurse said we were not to speak 
of those green ribbons to anybody, and after that — 
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well I suppose I forgot all about it," for be it 
remembered that Jeony's worst teasing of her little 
sister had been after nurse had left and the boys 
gone to school Before then the episode of Tiny's 
babyhood had seldom if ever been mentioned. 

The visit to her uncle and aunt lasted till over 
the summer holidays, which, to Tiny's delight, were 
spent at the Eectory by Trip also, and when at 
length she returned to Woodhurst it was to a much 
happier home-life than the little girl had ever before 
known. 

And if you saw her now, so bright and merry and 
strong — the tallest of the three sisters, you would 
not believe that any one could have suspected Tiny 
— as they call her still ! — of being " a changeling." 

Nevertheless she is, and always will be, I think, 
very fond of fairy stories ! 
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THE BUNNIES' HOME 

Wb went such a lovely walk this morning. 
Quite a new walk too, for though we have been at 
Gorse Hill nearly a week, we have been very busy 
getting settled, and almost every day there were 
messages to the village, quite two miles off, which 
mother wanted us to do. You would be surprised 
how many things can be got at a village shop — " a 
shop of all things," Lilian calls it — and though mother 
is such a good planner, it is surprising how many 
things are found wanting when people come to a 
country cottage for the summer from a big house in 
London. 

Then, too, there have been several wet days, not 
bad enough to keep us in altogether, but raining too 
much to make a walk for just pleasure, possible. 
However, this is the first of June and the weather 
seems to be settling, and we are settled at last, so 
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this afternoon, as I began by saying, we all went a 
lovely long walk, and something that I happened to 
say led to mother^s telling us one of the dear old stories 
we all love so, that begin, " When I was a little girL" 
And mother has given me leave to write it out, 
instead of doing a regular ''composition," which is a 
pleasant changa 

** It will help to use up some of the ink, too," she 
said, laughing. For will you believe it, ink was one 
of the things we forgot to bring, and when mother 
sent Joe — that's the garden-boy — ^in a great hurry to 
fetch " a good-sized bottle of the best ink," he arrived 
with a stone jar of it, nearly as large as a hot- water 
bottle, with a message from the shop that they could 
get more in a day or two if that wasn't enough ! 

So there is no fear of my pen running dry, if 
my ideas don't, and after all I am not writing 
my own ideas, but simply mother's little story of 
long ago. 

First, however, as to what led up to it. Our walk. 
We left the lanes as soon as we could, to get to higher 
ground. We love a view, especially when you first 
come to a place. It seems to make you understand 
where you are. But though we found ourselves 
mounting steadily, though gradually, it was some 
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time before we could see much, for at first the path 
lay through a rather thick wood — ^very nice in its way, 
but not, of course, what we were just now in search of. 

" Patience," said mother, who had consulted Joe's 
father before we set out, "we are all right. Wait 
till we get to the top," for the wood really was on 
one side of a rather steep lulL 

And when we did get to the top, " out of the 
wood," at last, we were indeed rewarded. There 
stretched out before us mch a view — over miles and 
miles of lovely undulating country, with hills much, 
much higher of course than the one we were on, blue 
in the distance, giving you that nice mysterious 
feeling that if only you could get to them you would 
be in fairyland; and with rivers, or perhaps the 
same river winding about, gleaming silver-like, here 
and there. It was too beautiful. But I must not 
try to describe it, as I am sure you can picture it 
better than my words would, and besides, I am in 
a hurry to tell you what else we saw, close at hand, 
for it has to do with my story. 

All this side of the hill was a great rabbit warren ! 
There were no trees — ^just a wide sort of hilly 
common — with a few low-growing bushes here and 
there, and short tufty grass everywhere. 
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And — I suppose the sound of our voices had 
startled the little creatures, for all of a sudden the 
place seemed alive with them — big rabbits, small 
rabbitSy browny rabbits, grey rabbits, all with pert, 
white, cocked-up tails, scuttering, hurrying, scurrying, 
in every direction, as if the Pied Piper himself was 
piping to them and they weren't quite sure where he 
waa Oh, it was lovely and funny — and, half breath- 
less with excitement, I called out : 

"What a delicious place! Do let's come here 
often. We must call it * The bunnies' home/ " 

For it was not till afterwards that mother told us 
the proper name for such a place. 

"The bunnies' home," she repeated. "How 
strange that you should have said that, lina 
dear ! " and a curious look — half sweet, half sad — 
came into her eyes. 

" Why, Mummy darling ? " I asked, and Lilian 
and Horace looked at her too, with unspoken 
"Why's?" 

"Let us sit down for a little," she said, 
"and if you like, I will tell you one of my 
long-ago stories, which Pauline has reminded me 
of. It will be nice to rest for a few minutes after 
our climb." 
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We were only too ready to do as she proposed. 
We love her stories. 

" Was it my saying ' The bunnies' home/ that you 
mean V I asked, for mother sat silent for a minute 
or two, and I am afraid I am often rather impatient. 

" Yes, dear," she said. " It was. I will explain 
what I meant. It is scarcely worth calling a story" — 
then she went on again. " You know, for I think I 
have gften told you so, that when I was a child my 
home was in a large town. I knew but little. of 
country pleasures, for as a rule we only went to the 
seaside once a year, and there are not many seaside 
places where you have pretty country as well as the 
sea. And the place we went to had no charm btU the 
sea. I knew more about bathing and swimming and 
boating and shrimping than about inland country 
things. Our house had not even a garden of its own 
— not at least when my story begins. You will 
remember, too, that my brother Alex and I were the 
youngest of the family, much younger than the three 
almost grown-up ones. So we were a good deal alone, 
and accustomed to make our own little plans and 
amusements, and have our own little ideas and secrets 
all to ourselves. Not that the others were unkind or 
neglectfuL Far from it. But our mother was an 
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invalid and our eldest sister had a great deal to do. 
Still she never forgot us ; in a quiet way we were very 
happy children. And of all the family, our brother 
Paul, the youngest of the three big ones, was perhaps 
the kindest to us two." 

Mother stopped for a moment, and the sad look 
came into her eyes just then. We knew why, and 
as I was sitting next her, I stroked her hand. 

"That was Uncle Paul," I said softly. "The 
uncle I'm named after, who was drowned, through 
being so brave, wasn't it. Mummy ? " 

"Yes, dear," she answered. "He would have 
been your uncle had he lived. He was my sailor- 
brother. Dear Paul," and again she stopped for a 
moment Then she went on, quite cheerfully again. 
"There is nothing really sad about his memory," 
she said. "He had a happy, loving life and a 
beautiful death. Well — ^where was I? Oh yes. 
I was going to tell you that our favourite toys, in 
fact the only toys we really cared for, were rabbits. 
Not live rabbits, but toy ones. You have often seen 
the kind I mean. Much smaller of course than real 
rabbits, but still very natural-looking and covered 
with soft felt or velvet to imitate fur. We had ever 
so many of them — of all the varieties of size and 
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colour we could get, and though most of them were 
very like each other, we knew each one as, they say, 
a shepherd knows each sheep. And we gave them 
names, and described their characters and dififerent 
habits and so on, till we really got to think of them 
as living beings. At first, when we had only a few, 
half-a-dozen or so, we just kept them in our nursery 
cupboard; but when they came to be twenty or 
more, we found we must arrange something else in 
the way of a dwelling-place for our family, and this 
led to the institution of what we called 'The 
Bunnies* Home.' And where do you think it was ? 
Up in a comer of an old attic, called the box-room 
— ^where trunks and hampers and spare furniture 
and disabled chairs and tables, too good to throw 
away, were stored. It was a lovely place for our 
purpose, and we had leave to play there, though no 
one knew what we played at. For though our love 
of bunnies was so well known that we were often 
presented with new ones, nobody thought of asking 
where we kept them. So we arranged their house 
in a comer of the attic, where there was a delight- 
ful little 'storm-window,' as I believe those roof 
windows are called, and one of the charms of our 
bunnies' home was that out of this window we could 
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see the little garden — a pretty little garden for a 
town — ^belonging to the small next-door house which 
joined ours, but being a comer one rejoiced in this 
extra ground. How we envied that garden! The 
house it belonged to was much smaller than ours. 
I daresay ours had had a garden long ago, for they 
were old houses, and that some of our rooms had been 
built over it, though ours was not large — a tight 
fit for all of us. There was a lilac tree, I remember, 
which we used to watch budding, and later on, a 
laburnum. We often held the bunnies up to the 
window to admire them — and pretended we and 
they were sitting among the branches and blossoms. 
Yes — we were very happy. 

But changes come in all lives. One year, when 
we went to the seaside as usual, we stayed much 
longer than ever before, the reason being that 
alterations were going on in our house at home. 
We were not told what they were. You see, we 
were only seven and eight years old, and children of 
that age are not consulted about such things. And 
perhaps the big people thought we would enjoy the 
surprise I We had not been allowed to bring many 
bunnies away with us — only, I think, three each — 
but we did not much mind, as we fixed that these 
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six had bad whooping-cough and needed a change of 
air. Still we often longed to go home again to see 
all the others and hear how they had got on without 
us and their brothers and sisters. 

And at last the time came for us to return. We 
had been left by ourselves with our nurse for two or 
three weeks, when the grown-up ones went back to 
get the house in order, and we had been very dull. 
For it was autumn and the weather was chilly and 
unsettled. So we were very glad to go home, and 
so, the bunnies assured us, were they. 

It was late in the evening when we arrived. 
They were all very pleased to see us — mother on 
her sofa, and Frances, our sister, and father and 
Philip. Only Paul was not there, to our sorrow. 

"You will see him in the morning," mother said. 
"He is working late for an examination. Now, 
darlings, you must get to bed quickly, for you are 
tired. There is supper waiting for you in the 
nursery." 

Frances took us upstairs. The house did not 
seem very much changed, for the additions did not 
affect the front hall and staircase, and the nurseries 
were the same. 

"I will show you all the new part to-morrow," 
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Frances said. '' You will be quite surprised to see 
how much larger it is/' 

But to-night there was nothing for it but to eat 
our supper and go to bed, and indeed we were very 
sleepy. 

"I did think we might have peeped at the 
bunnies just for a minute/' I whispered to Alex, 
but he shook his head. 

"Fraps it's better not/' he replied. "You see, 
the others are still in our trunk, and they might 
have thought it unkind not to wait for them." 

This satisfied me. But in the morning, when we 
were dressed and went into the day-nursery for our 
breakfast, we saw to our great pleasure that nurse 
had unpacked everything, and the six little travellers 
were waiting for us in a row before the fire. 

So as soon as we had finished breakfast and 
nurse was busy in the other rooms, we picked them 
up and set off to our beloved attic. 

The staircase was the same, except that it seemed 
much, much lighter, and, looking up, we saw that 
there was a large skylight at the top. 

" Oh," I said, " there's a new window, Alex." 

"Yes," he replied, rather doubtfully. Children 
often dislike unexpected changes. 
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We went on, however, but — ^when we got to the 
top, we stood in complete bewilderment. There 
was a large landing, with two or three freshly painted 
doors, leading, we were told afterwards, into new 
servants' bedrooms, in what had been the third storey 
of the next house, no doubt a great improvement ; 
but our attic — ^the dear old box-room — where had 
it gone ? It was just not there ! 

For a moment or two we only stared at each 
other. 

Then—" Oh, Alex," I gasped, "the bunnies !" 

"And the bunnies* home," he groaned. "Even 
the window — our window — ^is gone. 

It was too much. We felt frightened, if you can 
understand, as well as broken-hearted — ^there was 
something uncanny about it ; like a bad dream or a 
nightmare. But children have one relief in their 
troubles, a relief often denied to older people. They 
can cryl So we sat down on the top step of the stair- 
case and sobbed. Sobbed and choked and wiped 
each other's tears away, and then sobbed again, our 
tears falling on the six bunnies left to us, till their 
soft coats were all wet and streaky. 

And I suppose we sat weeping for some time, for 
our nursery breakfast was at eight and prayers at 
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nine, and we were still there sobbing when we heard 
the big bell ring and nurse's voice calling up to us : 

"Master Alex, Miss lily — quick, xny dears! 
That's the prayers belL" 

We had to go down, but when nurse saw our faces 
she did look startled. 

" Wbatever's the matter ? " she exclaimed, 

" It's our bunnies and their home — all gone," was 
all we had time to say, and I don't think she quite 
understood. 

'' You'll tell me afterwards," she said, as she hurried 
us into the nursery to give a dab of cold sponge to 
our poor eyes and scarlet cheeks. 

We were only just in time downstairs, and at first 
no one noticed us much as we hurried in. But Paul 
was there, and as soon as ever prayers were over, he 
caught hold of us. 

"What's the matter with our babies?" he said. 
"They've been sobbing their eyes out. Fiances, 
Frances, just look at them I" 

Father, luckily perhaps, as he was rather stem to 
us if we cried, had gone upstairs to show mother 
some letters. 

Frances turned from the table where she was 
making the tea. 
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" I don't know," she said. " Dears, what is the 
matter?" 

Then we told our woeful story ; so interrupted by 
the tears and sobs, which broke out again, that it 
was a wonder they understood, 

" It's our bunnies," we repeated, " and the bunnies' 
home — all gone." 

Frances glanced at Paul with a little reproach. 

"Paul, you should have let me tell them last 
night," she said, "just for fear of any mistake, or at 
least " 

" At least," he interrupted, " I should have been 
up earlier this morning. I know I should. But I 
was so tired and sleepy with all that business 
yesterday that I only just got in time for prayers by 
the skin of my teeth. And who'd have expected 
these monkeys to set off exploring before it was 
light." 

" It was light," said Alex, " or we wouldn't have 
seen," but something in his tone showed that he felt 
things weren't so bad as we thought, and I too began 
to cheer up. 

" It'll be all right now," said Paul, " righter than 
right. Come along," and he hoisted me up on one 
shoulder, and Alex ran alongside, as we made our 
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way into a part of the house quite new to us, Frances 
calling after us : 

" Darlings, I'm so sorry you've had such a fright, 
but it was Paul's idea and he wanted to show it you 
himself." 

" That I did," he cried, " and now — shut your eyes 
— ^hold on to my coat till I shout, Alex." 

He led us down a passage and up a few steps, and 
through a doorway, and then called out : 

"Open!" and so we did,and to our surprise we found 
ourselves in a beautiful big room that we had never 
seen before. To my memory, even now, it seems as 
big as a small church, so strong was the impression 
it made upon my childish brain. It was really a 
studio, for the former inhabitant of the house had 
been an artist, though we had never known it. Nor 
would we, probably, have understood what the word 
meant 

" What a loverly big room," we said. Still we did 
not see what it had to do with our poor bunnies. 

" Yes — ^it makes a jolly nice family sitting-room," 
said PauL " But this is only the beginning. Follow 
me. 

He led the way to a comer where, hidden by the 
carved railings of a short staircase which mounted to 
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a small gallery, there was another door. This he 
opened, and then we saw a flight of steps leading 
down to a tiny room on the ground floor. A tiny 
room with everything to match — one or two small 
tables, a cupboard, and our own little chairs and 
pet toys. And — ^round the table were arranged the 
wept-for bunnies — all of them, not one missing — 
"Mischief," and "Friskin," and "Snow," and all- 
even poor "Old Gray," the patriarch of the tribe, 
whose furry coat was really scarcely presentable in 
polite society. 

"This," said Paul solemnly, "this desirable 
residence is henceforward to be known as 'The 
Bunnies' Home.* " 

We could not speak — our ecstasy was too great. 
Then we flung ourselves on to Paul and the bunnies 
all in a tangle, and hugged him and them and each 
other till we nearly suffocated. And I think he felt 
himself rewarded. 

There was more to see — more delight — ^for a small 
door at the end of the little room led out into the 
tiny garden we had so often envied, now our own. 

" You may run in and out as much as you like," 
said Paul, " except of course when it's raining or too 
cold, and Tve promised father to see that the bolt 
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inside is drawn every night, and I've promised 
mother that youll keep it tidy." 

** Of course we will," we shouted, and I think we 
did, for we were not thoughtless children. 

And then Paul explained how it had all come 
about When he and the others returned, leaving 
us still at the seaside, the servants told him and 
Frances about having found the bunnies in their 
comer in the attic, when it was cleared out for the 
workmen, and Paul had persuaded father to let us 
have the queer little odd room for our own, fully 
understanding, as Frances did too^ how we should 
miss our old quarters in the box-room. 

And oh, what happy times we had in the new 
''bunnies' home"! What tea-parties and dinner- 
parties with my pretty dolls' china services — ^what 
adventures with pirates and smugglers and I know 
not all what ! What cookings and makings of toffee, 
for there was a tiny fireplace in one corner, so that 
it was warm and dry, as the former tenant had kept 
his canvases and draperies and various odds and ends 
there. I could fill a book with stories of aU our 
doings and inventings." 

Mother stopped and looked at us with a smile. 

"It's a lovely story," we all said. "What a 
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darling Uncle Paul was/' I added softly; "Tm so 
glad to be called after him." 

Then we rose from our grassy seats and strolled 
on again, the living bunnies scuttering and scamper- 
ing as we passed their homes. And I'm sure I shall 
never see one of their pert little white tufty tails 
without thinking of dear Mummy's story of long-ago 
childish sorrow and joy ! 
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IV 

THE TOY-LESS VISIT 

The Misses Annesley were not young. On the 
contrary they were decidedly old, and never pre- 
tended that they were not. Miss Paulina was quite 
ten years younger than Miss Wilhelmina, but she 
did not seem so, for poor Miss Paulina had always 
been delicate and slightly lame, and Miss Wilhelmina 
was very strong and active, so many people, on first 
meeting them, put them in each other's place, as 
regarded their ages. 

Miss Paulina did not mind this. She would only 
say gently, " No, my dear, I am not Miss Annesley." 

But Miss Wilhelmina did mind it. She would 
say sharply, "Why, of course, Paulina is a child 
compared to me. Any one can see that at a glance. 
And as for grey hair — ^that is no guide. I have seen 
a girl with grey hjdr at five-and-twenty." 

It was her great love for her sister that made her 
225 Q 
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unwilling to think that she could be growing old, 
though she did not mind it for herself. They were 
both very good and very kind, though Miss Annesley 
was sometimes rather quick-tempered, and Miss 
Paulina never anything but perfectly sweet. She 
was more than sweet — she was very wise as well, 
and though she spent a great part of her life lying 
on a sofa, she managed to do a wonderful number of 
kind things for other people, both rich and poor, and 
her sister never dreamt of deciding anything, from 
the laying out of a new flower border in their garden 
to the deciding what they should send as a Christmas 
present to some of their nephews or cousins in India, 
without first talking it well over with Paulina. 

Their home was in a rather out-of-the-way part 
of the country. They were six miles from the nearest 
town and railway-station, and in the village close at 
hand there was only one shop, and that a very small 
one, kept by the post-oflBce people. They themselves 
did not find it dull. It was their home, and they 
had lived there nearly all their lives, and they always 
found plenty to do. 

But they did not often invite any one to stay with 
them, especially young people or children. 

"There's nothing to amuse them," Miss Annesley 
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would say, when once or twice Miss Paulina had 
spoken of seeing something of Winfride's little 
ones, "and you would find it tiring. They are so 
indulged at home, I hear, which is a pity." 

"Yes," Miss Paulina agreed. "I suppose it is 
difficult not to spoil children nowadays, and they 
must be such darlings, almost as sweet as Winfiride 
was herself, to judge by the photographs she sends us." 

"Winfride" was their niece — ^their only niece, 
the daughter of a brother of theirs, who had died 
many years ago, though he was some years younger 
even than Miss Paulina. And Winfride was married, 
and her husband was busy, and she had a large house 
to look after, so it was but seldom that her aunts 
saw her, though she wrote regularly and told them 
all about herself and her three children — a girl and 
two boys, named Madeleine, Eamsey, and Peter. 

It was winter, nearly the end of January, the 
dullest and often the coldest part of winter, I think, 
both for old and young. Christmas, which always 
brings, or should bring, some glow with it which 
children look forward to for so long and older people 
love, both for what it means and for the sake of the 
younger ones — Christmas past and gone, and spring 
still a good way off— yes it is a dreary part of the 
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year. And one morning, when Miss Paulina looked 
out of her window, she could not help giving a little 
shiver, cheerful and contented though she was. 

" The world does look grey and gloomy," she said 
to herself, ''even our dear little garden seems' 
doleful," for it was raining — cold, sleety rain, without 
the least break in the heavy sky. And she made 
haste to get dressed, feeling that she would be glad 
of breakfast and her sister's active companionship 
downstairs. 

" How are you, my dear ? I hope you have had 
a good night and that the damp has not made 
your rheumatism worse?" asked Miss Annesley 
anxiously, as Miss Paulina entered the dining-room. 

"No, thank you. I had quite a comfortable 
night But the weather is dreary. I trust you 
don't need to go out to-day, Wilhelmina?" 

"Humph, that remains to be seen," replied her 
sister, and by the tone of her voice Miss Paulina 
guessed that Miss Annesley was rather upset 

"Is anything the matter?" she asked, and then 
she saw that an open letter was lying on the table 
beside her sister, who was pouring out the cofifee. 
" The letters have come, I see." 

" A letter has come," said Miss Annesley rather 
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snappishly. "We might have had a dozen less 
worrying than this one." 

Miss Paulina held out her hand. 

"May I see it?** she said, feeling rather anxious, 
though she was accustomed to her sister's fussiness. 

" Eat your breakfast first, child," was the reply, 
and this, of course, made the younger sister still 
more eager to see the mysterious letter. 

"No," she said, "please now, Willy, dear," and 
at this Miss Annesley handed her the sheet of paper. 
She never could resist Miss Paulina's "Willy, dear." 

This was the letter, which was dated 

"Ihpbbial Hotel, Brighton, 
January 25, 190-. 

Dearest Aunt — I am going to throw myself — 
or rather what is far more precious than myself, as 
you will see — on your mercy. We are in such a 
quandary ! I have been meaning for some days to 
write to tell you that we came up here rather in a 
hurry, because we found out that the alterations at 
home must be done at once ; the old wall was really 
not safe, and we thought the sea-air would be good 
for the dear chtldren. We meant to stay six weeks, 
and have only been here four, and now comes a 
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summons to us both to go at once to Stephen's 
mother. She is always very delicate, you know, and 
has got a bad cold and a lot of business worries, and 
is quite alone. She begs me to come too. I c€mnot 
refuse. And as luck would have it, I have just 
given the nursery governess a holiday and have no 
one to leave my darlings with — their maid is far 
too young, and I can't send them home, as the 
housekeeper writes that it won't be fit to return to 
for another fortnight. Suddenly — just this morning 
— it struck me that on our way north we shall pass 
your station. Dearest Aunt, will you — can you — 
take in our poor little waifs for a week or two? 
They really are darlings, and I should feel so happy 
about them. I would not send much luggage, as I 
know your house is not large : just what they really 
need, and it doesn't matter if they have no lessons 
for the time, and I'll tell them to be just as good as 
they can be, and not tire dear Aunt Paulina. I 
know there is a telegraph office in your village. 
Will you be an angel and send a wire ? I have so 
much to do. I must stop this long story and only 
beg you to forgive me for troubling you. 

Tour loving (and grateful) niece, 

WlNFRIDE Ross." 
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It was a long letter, and though Miss Paulina's 
eyes were good and Mrs. Boss's writing was large 
and clear, some minutes passed before the reader of 
it looked up from its sheets. 

Miss Amiesley grew impatient. 

" Well," she said at last—" well, Paulina? " 

The truth was that poor Miss Paulina was 
nervously afraid, for once, of showing her real 
feelings, which, at the first, were of extreme delight. 
For she recollected almost immediately that her 
sister was far from delighted, and "after all," she 
said to herself, "it will give her much more trouble 
than -me, and she is not naturally as fond of children 
as I am." 

So she kept her eyes fixed on the letter for a 
minute or two longer than was necessary, to give 
herself time to calm down and to reply without 
showing her joyful excitement 

Still she could not quite conceal it Her voice 
was a little shaky and her delicate cheeks flushed, 
when Miss Annesle/s "Well?" obliged her to 
speak. 

" Dearest Willy," she said, " I am afraid it will 
give you a great deal of trouble, and — and — ^perhaps 
Winfride should have thought of this before asking 
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such a thing, although — ^poor dear — she natuiaUj* 
thinks we should love to see them." 

'' Trouble ! " repeated Miss Annesley, with a little 
snort "One can't help that It's you, Paulina. 
They'll tire you out I can order their meals and 
see that the rooms are ready and the beds aired — 
but how are they to be amused ? That's the question. 
You will be offering to tell them stories and play 
games with them, but you can't do that all day long. 
They will wear you out." 

" I must say," Paulina allowed — " I must say I 
wish it had been summer. There would have been 
the garden and the chickens and " 

"The garden — no thank you," interrupted Miss 
Annesley ; ** as far as the poor garden is concerned, 
I'm very glad it is7it summer. Our flower-beds 
would have suffered, for by all accounts the children 
are spoilt Besides, there would be nothing new to 
them in gardens and chickens and country things. 
They have all that, in profusion, at home. I suppose 
I must go over to Chadley and see if I can get any 
new games or story books. We have absolutely 
nothing for children." 

Miss Paulina glanced out of the window. It was 
pouring; heavy, hopeless winter rain. 
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"My dearest Willy," she said, *'go to Chadley in 
this weather you must not and shall not I even 
dread your going to the telegraph office close at 
hand, but I suppose you will insist upon it, for fear 
of any mistake. Let me see — ^it is to-morrow they 
are to come," and she looked at a postscript to the 
letter, naming the day and the time of the train by 
which the children were to be ** dropped " at Chadley. 
" Yes, to-morrow, at three o'clock. You will order 
Carter's fly, I suppose?" 

"Yes," said Miss Annesley, as she rose from 
table. ''I must do so as soon as possible, and 
telegraph to Winfride to say it will be there for 
them." 

" And perhaps they will bring a provision of toys 
and games with them," said Miss Paulina ; but her 
sister shook her head. 

'* No," she replied, " Winfride says as little luggage 
as possible, don't you remember ? " and, with a sigh, 
she left the room. 

Miss Paulina sat and thought. 

" They must have the workroom to play in," she 
decided. " They can do what they like there — there 
is nothing to spoil But what can we give them to 
play with?" 
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She sent her memory back to the days of her own 
childhood. 

" We had very few toys when we were bojrs and 
girls/' she thought ; '' no mechanical railway trains 
and yachts and walkings talking dolls, and singing 
birds and all the toys one reads about, yet we were 
very happy. We made our plays for ourselves — ah 
yes, that was it Our own inventions and fancies 
made anything we could get hold of, interesting. 
There were our shells, for instance. Dear me — the 
houses we planned with them — the "families" we 
arranged — even the sorting them in groups was 
amusing ! And I believe we have them stilL Yes, 
of course, they are in the top drawer of the old chest 
in the workroom. Ill get them out. And there 
must be some sheets of coloured paper left over from 
the Christmas decorations — and I believe I can find 
some empty cardboard boxes, the kind we used to 
make dolls' furniture with. I'll have a good hunt, 
and then I know what I'll do," and Miss Paulina 
grew quite pink with excitement. 

She spent a busy though quiet morning, exploring 
in various cupboards and comers of the quaint, 
beautifully neat little old house, and carrying what- 
ever was suitable of her treasure-trove to the work- 
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room, where she placed it on shelves and in drawers 
as if it was always there. And by luncheon time 
she was so cheerful that poor Miss Willy, rather 
tired by all her part of the preparations, caught 
something of the infection and joined her in feeling 
pleased at the arrival of a telegram in reply to theirs, 
just saying : 

" Thousands of thanks. Chadley to-morrow, 3 p.m." 

"It was thoughtful of Winfride to telegraph," 
said Miss Annesley, " so much more satisfactory." 

"Yes," Paulina agreed, "though at first I was 
almost afraid " She stopped, hesitating. 

"That it was to say they weren't coming?" added 
her sister. "Well, now that we have got used to 
the idea, it would have been a pity." She glanced 
out of the window. "All the same," she went on, 
" I do wish I could have got to Chadley to buy a few 
toys for them, but the weather is too hopeless." It 
was still raining, steadily and heavily. 

"Dearest," said Paulina consolingly, "I assure 
you it would have been worse than no use. If you 
had bought up every toy in the place, the children 
wouldn't have cared for any of them. There is 
nothing worth buying for them, over-toyed as they 
are. 
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** Then what are we to do with them ? " exclaimed 
her sister. But Paulina only nodded her head and 
smiled. 

'* It will be all right," she said "They must be 
really nice children; the spoiling is probably not 
very deep." 

Still, in spite of her cheerful hopes, Miss Paulina 
did look out with some anxiety the next morning to 
see what sort of a day it was going to be. It had 
left o£f raining, but the skies were still heavy and 
dull 

"No," she said, "we cannot hope for anything 
pleasant out-of-doora The clear bright frost we had 
in Decem^ seems gone for this winter." 

And she was right When Carter's roomy old 
fly drew up at the Grange door that afternoon 
between four and five o'clock, it was raining again, 
though not quite so heavily, and already so dark 
that the lamps were lighted in the hall and sitting- 
rooms. 

Out stepped the three little guests. Bamsey 
first, and Paulina's quick eyes noted the nice way 
in which he kept back a moment to see that his 
sister got safely down the old-fashioned carriage 
steps, so that the two came forward together to meet 
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their aunts. They were nearly the same height, for 
Madeleine was only a year younger than Eamsey, 
and tall for her nine years. She was a very pretty 
child with dark eyes and hair, but she seemed tired 
and pale, and even a little peevish. Bamsey was 
fair and his cheeks were ruddy, and he looked 
brighter and heartier than his sister; while Peter, 
who followed, blinking his eyes at the light, for he 
had fallen asleep in the fly, was rather a roly-poly 
of a small boy, with — just now, at any rate — a 
decidedly cross expression. 

"Well, my dears, so here you are," said Miss 
Annesley, doing her best to speak very heartily, as 
she kissed the three children. "Not very tired, I 
hope?" 

"Darling," exclaimed Paulina, and little Made- 
leine's face brightened as she felt the warm clasp 
of her younger aunt's arms. She was evidently 
accustomed to be petted. 

"I'm not a bit tired," Eamsey was replying to 
Miss Wilhelmina, "I daresay Maddie is. As for 
Peter, Jie shouldn't be, for he's had a jolly good sleep 
all the way from the station." 

" It wasn't all the way, not nearly, and you kept 
waking me every minute," said Peter. "I'm not 
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sleepy now, but I'm werry hungry," and he lifted his 
cherub-like face with such a piteous expression, that 
Miss Paulina could not help kissing his plump cheek 
again. 

" All right," said Miss Annesley, relieved to have 
something to propose at once. ** Tea will be ready 
in five minutes. Just time enough to run upstairs 
and wash your hands. Dixon will show your maid 
the rooms as soon as she has helped with the 



And in another moment or two, the three were- 
all standing together in Maddie's room, out of which 
opened a second with two beds for the boys. 

Ramsey looked round approvingly, and Peter had 
already cheered up at the mention of tea. Only 
Madeleine sat down on the end of her bed, looking as 
if she were going to cry. 

" Come, cheer up. Miss Madeleine," said Bertha, 
the young maid ; " I'm sure they seem very kind old 
ladies," and she gently made the child stand up and 
began taking ofif her wraps. 

"I want Mummy," she said plaintively, "and I 
haven't even got Gwendoline." 

" We all want Mummy," said Eamsey, ** but as for 
your precious Gwendoline, why, you often don't " 
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but just then the tea-bell rang, and he hurried oflf to 
make himself tidy. 

Madeleine allowed Bertha to brush her hair and 
sponge her face, and after a fashion she washed her 
own hands, but without any attempt at cheerfulness. 
Her expression did not even brighten up at all when 
they were seated round the table, where, thanks to 
Miss Annesley's exertions, all sorts of good things 
were set out. 

Her melancholy looks could not but be noticed 
by her aunts, who had not yet heard the sound of 
her voice. 

Miss Wilhelmina felt annoyed, Miss Paulina 
distressed. 

"Have you got a headache or toothache, my 
dear?" asked Miss Wilhelmina. 

" No, thank you," murmured Madeleine, but when 
she caught her other aunt's eyes, tenderly looking at 
her, her own filled with tears. 

" She wants Mummy," said Eamsey. "She doesn't 
mean to be cross." 

"And Gwendoline," added Peter, his mouth 
already full of bread and butter. 

The aunts looked up in surprise. Who was 
Gwendoline ? 
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" Gwendoline's her doll," explained Eamsey. 

" And Mummy said she was too big to pack up 
to come here/' said Madeleine, in a tone of mingled 
pride and griel " She's as big as Peter, nearly," and 
two tears slowly coursed down her face. 

" Her's not," said Peter indignantly. 

"And anyway, Maddie, you know you are tired 
of her. I heard Mummy say you hadn't played with 
her for ever so long. And it's no worser for you 
than for us," he went on, turning to his aunts. ** We 
haven't brought any things to play with. Mummy 
said they'd make such packages, and I think we are 
rather tired of all we've had at Brighton." 

Miss Annesley's face fell. She glanced at her 
sister. No ; Miss Paulina's expression was still quite 
cheerful 

"It will be very nice to see Gwendoline again 
when you go home. She will seem quite new," she 
said brightly, and Maddie's face cleared and she set 
to work at tea and toast and egg with satisfactory 
eagerness. 

An hour or two later, when the three little guests 
had said good-night, for they really were tired and 
not sorry to go early to bed. Miss Annesley sat down 
in her arm-chair with a sigh of some relief 
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" They're all right so far," she said, for both aunts 
had been upstairs to see that everything was in order 
for the children's comfort. " Eamsey is a nice boy 
and not spoilt, on the whole. He was so delighted 
at having a fire in his room; he says it's quite a 
treat, for his father says he mustn't be a molly-coddle 
when he goes to school, and he's busy unpacking 
and arranging his things like a man ! But Madeleine 
is very peevish, I fear, and Peter just spoilt. How- 
ever, if only to-morrow is a clear fine day, they can 
go a good walk." 

" And even if it isn't," said Miss Paulina, and in 
her heart she did not expect it, for old Joe, the 
gardener, was weatherwise, and prophesied a good bit 
more rain, " they will be quite happy, I feel sure of 
it. They are nice children, you will see, Willy 
dearest" 

The three faces looked bright enough at breakfast 
next morning. Even Madeleine had cheered up, 
thanks to a good night's rest. 

"It has stopped raining," said Ramsey. "May 
we go out and have a look round. Aunt Wilhelmina ?" 

But before replying. Miss Annesley looked out of 
the window. 

" It is very damp and dull," she said, " and I am 

R 
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sure it is going to rain again, and we must on no 
account risk your catching colA Can't you amuse 
yourselves indoors ? " 

" I don't catch colds," said Bamsey, " and IVe got 
a splendid waterproof! Maddie and Peter had better 

not go out, p'raps, but as for me " he hesitated. 

" You see, at school," he went on, " 111 have to get 
used to all sorts of weather." 

He certainly looked far from delicate, so it was 
decided that he might have a run on his own account, 
and later accompany his elder aunt on her morning 
errands in the village, for wet or fine, hot or cold. 
Miss Willy never missed doing her own little 
shoppings and looking in to see how her old bed- 
ridden pensioners or invalids were getting on. 

" I'll be ready in half an hour, so don't be out of 
the way then," she said to Bamsey, and in high 
spirits the boy ran off. 

Madeleine and Peter looked up at Miss Paulina; 
they did not particularly want to go out, for Madeleine 
disliked getting wet or muddy and Peter was always 
inclined to be lazy. But they wanted to be amused, 
and had no idea how to set about entertaining 
themselves. 

" I wish Gwendoline was here," sighed Madeleine. 
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" I wish Daddy had bought me that motor in the 
toy-shop that goes if you screw it up/' said Peter. 

Miss Paulina smiled. 

" I'm not a fairy," she said, " though I am Maddie's 
godmother, so I'm afraid I cannot bring Gwendoline 
flying through the air, nor turn the teapot into a 
motor." 

Both children laughed. 

" In course you can't," said Peter. " It would be 
funny to see Gwendoline tumbling in at the window, 
or down the chimney." 

" No," said Madeleine ; " down the chimney she'd 
get burnt. I'd like her to come tapping at the door, 
like a real person." 

" She squeaks * Ma-ma ' in such a silly way," said 
Peter. 

" Well, you won't hear her for ever so long," said 
Madeleine, " so you needn't mock at her. / think 
her voice is very sweet," and again she sighed. 
" What shall we do, Auntie ? " she asked. 

" Come with me to the workroom," was the reply. 
" There's a nice fire there." 

"And toys?" both asked together. 

Miss Paulina shook her head. 

"Not motors or Gwendolines," she said, "but you 
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may hunt about and see if you can't make plays with 
whatever you find there. When I was a child we 
had very few toys, but we invented plays. I used 
to make families out of different kinds of shells — 
and my brother and I sometimes played at shops 
with them. And then we used to plan out houses 
and gardens with rows of them on the table." 

She opened the door of the workroom as she 
spoke. 

It was a plainly furnished room, but the bright 
fire made it very cheerful, and there was a nice big 
table with plenty of space for spreading things out 
on. Madeleine's eyes looked eager when she heard 
about the shells. 

" Oh, I wish we had some," she said. " I'm sure 
we could invent things like that — couldn't we, 
Peter?" 

" I'd be the shopman," he said, 

" Well," their aunt went on, " I give you leave to 
look through that old chest of drawers, and if, by 
chance, you come upon any of my shells, you 
may put them out on the table and see what you 
can do with them And if you find anything else 
you could play with, tell me when I come back and 
I will see if you can have it. I shall be busy writing 
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letters for an hour or so. Be sure you don't touch 
the fire. Dixon will put on coals when they are 
needed." 

It was a new and exciting delight to have leave 
to hunt through the old chest of drawers, and when 
Dixon glanced in, in the course of the morning, to 
"see to" the fire, she was able to report to Miss 
Paulina that " there they were, as busy as bees, all 
the shells spread out and chattering away as happy 
as happy — ^reminds me of you. Miss, when you were 
a child," for Dixon was a very old servant 

Eamsey came in with Miss Annesley — both cold 
and damp, for it was really raining again, but very 
cheerfuL 

" Take ofif your boots and overcoat, my boy," said 
Miss Paulina, " and then you can go to Maddie and 
Peter in the workroom till the luncheon bell rings." 

" My dear Paulina," said her sister, as she took 
ofif her own wraps, "you don't mean to say they are 
amusing themselves ? " 

"Of course they are," was the reply. "I have 
purposely left them alone so that they may find out 
how to do so." 

And at luncheon — the children's dinner of course 
— the three faces were bright and eager. 
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" Auntie," said Madeleine, " we found the shells. 
We hunted through aU the drawers till we did. 
They are so nica We've made such lovely games 
with them, and Bamsey thought of others when he 
came. And oh, Auntie, we found such " 

" Such lovely coloured papers," interrupted Peter. 
" Oh, Auntie," both went on together, "may we have 
some of them?" 

"What for, my dears?" 

The children hesitated. 

** To cut out," said Madeleine. 

"Into what?" 

There was silence. 

" I know," said Maddie ; " I saw a whole alfrebit 
cut out of coloured paper, and pasted into a brown- 
holland scrap-book for poor little ill children to learn 
their letters. They were nice big letters." 

" Capitals," said Peter, " all dififerund colours." 

" I call it a capital idea," said Miss Paulina, at 
which small joke they all laughed. 

" I think I could draw the letters," said Eamsey 
modestly. 

" Eam draws beautifully," remarked Madeleine. 

" And / think I can perhaps find you a strong 
linen scrap-book, waiting to be filled," said Miss 
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Paulina. "We did some for one of the children's 
hospitals last Christmas, and I fancy one was left." 

This proved to be so. So, though it rained and 
rained the whole of the rest of the day, there were 
no gloomy faces, or melancholy "what shall we do's" 
in the cheerful old house. On the contrary, the three 
little visitors were too busy to be dull, and another 
delightful discovery was made. Deep down in one 
of the cupboards, Peter ferreted out a bundle of old 
pictures— coloured mostly, but of all kinds — adver- 
tisements, Illustrated News, etc., scraps of many 
sorts. 

" The very thing," said the children, quite satisfied 
that Peter and not the godmother — a fairy godmother, 
after aU, I think — ^had been the finder of this hidden 
treasura 

Then the next day another discovery was made ; 
two discoveries, I should say. A lot of neat, empty 
little cardboard boxes, a packet of bits of silks and 
stuffs and trimmings and ribbons, drawing forth the 
usual appeal, **May we have them. Auntie?" and 
the usual reply, "What would you do with them, 
dears ? " followed by, " When I was a little girl, I 
remember I grew quite clever at making dolls' 
furniture with boxes and bits like these." 
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And " Oh, Auntie, do show us how," from all three. 

They were quick and clever children, and Bamsey 
was really neat-handed, so a few hints started the 
miniature carpentering, and it went on splendidly. I 
cannot say that Peter was very successful, but he 
amused himself by choosing the colours that suited 
best, and no doubt thought he had well done his part 
by having brought to light so many of the hidden 
treasures. 

"I shouldn't wonder if nobody'd ever thought 
they were there, since Auntie were a little girl,'* he 
remarked, with great satisfaction* 

And still more odds and ends came to light I 
wish I had space to tell you all about them, and all 
that was done with them. An old-fashioned game of 
''spillikins" came to be a great favourite in the 
evenings, when Miss Paulina had told as many stories 
as Miss Willy allowed — ^not that even Peter would 
have wished the kind Auntie to tire herself ! — and 
some other puzzles, which had amused the children's 
great-grand-parents in their time, were also found 
quite worth puzzling out, stilL 

The weather improved to a certain extent After 
the first two or three days, it became possible to have 
at least one good walk in the day, and Miss Annesley 
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herseK showed Madeleine and Peter the chickens 
and the ducks, and the pony and the dairy, which 
Bamsey had already visited. One way and another 
the fortnight passed all too quickly, and you may be 
sure the three little guests meant what they said, 
when they kissed their aunts in farewell and 
whispered, " We have been so happy — oh, do let us 
come again?" 

And then followed a grateful and delighted letter 
from their mother. 

" How can I thank you ? They are all looking so 
bright and welL Maddie has quite lost her trick of 
complaining and peevishness, and I am amazed at 
the lovely things you have taught them to do and 
make." 

" It was all you, Paulina, child," said Miss Willy, 
and so she wrote to her niece. Miss Paulina adding 
a word at the end — " I did nothing wonderful, dearest 
Winfride. I only tried to teach the children to teach 
themselves, both to work and to play." 

" It will be a lesson to me, too," thought Mrs. Eoss. 
" I begin to see ?iow I was in danger of really spoiling 
my darlings." 

PriHtedby R. & R. Clark, Limited, Edinburgh, 
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